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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
ANTIENT GREEK LITERATURE. 


A Critical History of the Language and Literature 
of Antient Greece. By W. Mure, of Caldwell. 
8vo. 3 vols. Longmans, : 

Works of this class are now, “like Angel 

visits, few and far between;” and it may be on 

that account that we prize and value them the 
more. But wo may add, that we are acquainted 
with no Literary Period, be it called Periclesian, 

Augustan, or Elizabethan, in which such produc- 

tions were otherwise than rare. In later days, 

Italy, France, and, more profusely, Germany, have 

furnished splendid examples in similar lines of 

research; but England has lagged jn the rear, and 
we could hardly point to six English authors who 
are atall distinguished in the arduous investigation 
of thorough historical inquiry. And, beyond all 
others, the field of historical literature has been 
neglected. Here and there a philological breadth 
has been cultivated, and here and there an epi- 
sodiacal - explored. But for the rest, the 
great wi e, general field; it has been left all but 

t It required, therefore, no small courage 

in the author to undertake a theme so diversified, 

vast, and difficult, and devote himself to a labour, 
the bare contemplation of which must require the 

e and devotedness of a Literary Alcides. 

ell and ably has he acquitted himself of his 
task; clearly elucidating without exhausting it. 

There hes been no sparing of classic reading and 

antiquarian research; and the result has been no 

overlading with learned Dryasdust, but a thorough 

sifting examination of the subject, with sound 

sense and acuteness, and free from idle specula- 

tion, or pre-conceived opinions, or argument upon 
ne conclusions. 

But the more we are gratified with this publi- 
tation, the more do we regret the inadequacy of 
any effort on our part, and within our utmost 
limits, to do aught like justice to it. There is not 
adivision but deserves ten times the space and 
attention which we can devote to the whole. We 
throw down our pen, and ponder on the fable 
of the fly on the chariot-wheel. 

Speaking of his fellow-labourers, the author 


says .— 

He “cannot rate too highly his obligations to 
the zeal and industry of those, chiefly German, 
Dhilolo ers, whose valuable collections of ‘ Frag- 
ments have done so much of late to mitigate the 
calamity sustained by the modern public, in the 

8 of the entire works which have supplied ma- 
terial for the labours of these meritorious scho- 

Without the aid of their collections, the 
Composition of several portions of the author's 
own text, offering, as they do, a reconstruction as 
much as a history of the works to which they are 
devoted, would ‘hardly have been practicable. 

most complete repertory of the fragmentary 
Temains of the epic literature treated in the second 
k, espeeially of the Cyclic poems and of those 
comprised under the title of Miscellaneous epic 
Poems, is that of Diintzer. The occasional errors 
its text have been checked, or its deficiencies 
made good, by the compilation embodied in Clin- 
ton’s Fasti Hellenici; by that of Marckscheffel, 

t Eumelus, Cingethon, and the Naupactica; by 
those of Miiller and Wiillner for the Epic cycle; 
and by that of Leutsch for the Thebais. The best 
collection of the Fragments of Hesiod is that ap- 
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pended to the same work of Marckscheffel; a 
work containing a large mass both of valuable in- 
formation and of sound criticism on the various 
subjects of which it treats. The citation, conse- 
quently, of the Fragments of ‘ Hesiod,’ and of the 
other poets in the compilation of Marckscheffel, 
will be made according to the numbers of his ar- 
rangement; in the citations of the Cyclic poems, 
and of the Miscellaneous epic poems, the numbers 
will be understood to be those of Diintzer; unless 
where, in either case, a different collection is 
named. 

“In respect to the Lyric poets, the compila- 
tions of Gaisford, Schneidewin, and Bergk, with 
the separate publications of Welcker, Liebel, 
Kleine, Matthiw, Neue, and Bach, devoted to the 
remains of Aleman, Archilochus, Stesichorus, 
Alczeus, Sappho, and other authors of this period, 
leave probably little to desire or to hope short of 
the discovery of the entire compositions of these 
illustrious poets.” 

In the midst of these and other sources, the 
most obscure mysteries of the earliest Greek 
dialects are traced out, and in them all that may 
now be learnt, or considered most probable, as 
regards the mythology of this extraordinary 
people. Whatis purely mythical, what legendary 
founded on some substratum of fact, what tradition 
—_ more certainly based on realities, what the 

unds between any of these and actual history, 
and what the mixtures of all in parts, or all to- 
gether, are, we think, as satisfactorily treated as. 
any scholar or commentator could treat them. 
For the integrity of Homer and the Poems of the 
Iliad and Odyssey the reasoning appears to be 
unanswerable; and the analytical examination of 
their concordances and discordances is a remark- 
able example of critical acumen. The analysis of 
the characters is no less able and conclusive; and 
this portion of the book is likely to be very popu- 
lar. As such, we shall copy a few passages from 
it, feebly as it can illustrate the author:— 

“The grand poetical feature of the Iliad is the 
character of Achilles. Its conception is the 
highest effort of the poet’s genius; on its delinea- 
tion the richest resources of his art are concen- 
trated. It is, accordingly, in the number and 
variety of the opportunities which the action sup- 
mond for developing the great qualities of the 

ero that its excellence mainly consists. This 
consideration renders it expedient, in the follow- 
ing pages, to combine the analysis of these two 
fundamental elements of the work: its epic struc- 
ture, and the character of its protagonist. 

“The character of Achilles is conceived on the 
same principle which the sculptors of later ages 
transferred to their representations of the deity 
under human form. The hero of the Iliad, like 
the statues of Phidias, is an ideal personage, of 
which all the component parts are human, but, in 
their combination, present a whole creature, sur- 

assing, in the splendour of his attributes, any 
iving example of humanity; uniting the full mea- 
sure of those qualities which, in the spirit of his 
age, constituted the sublime, the beautiful, or the 
terrible, in mortal —. Beyond this general 
outline it is the more difficult to define wherein 


the grandeur of the portrait consists, owing to the 
wide difference in the moral impressions which 
many of its more prominent features are calcu- 
lated to awaken in the present age, as compared 
with that for which it was originally designed. 





His valour, his generosity, the warm affections of 
his heart, the graces of his person, his elegant 
accomplishments, are common to him with most 
other heroes of chivalry. But there is in Achilles 
alone a power of exciting awe and admiration, 
which seems to depend on the less obvious asso- 
ciations through which it operates, and which can 
only be appreciated by identifying ourselves with 
the feelings or prejudices of the poet’s own 
audience. Among the theories by which it has 
been attempted to illustrate the sources of our 
moral judgments, there is one which accounts for 
those habitually passed on certain passions or af- 
fections, not so much by reference to any essen- 
tial difference in their quality, as to the degree in 
which they are displayed; or, in other words, that 
certain virtues, when carried to excess, become 
vices. ‘Thus, when liberality exceeds the bounds 
of prudence, it becomes extravagance; a just re- 
gard for personal dignity degenerates into pride; 
a strong sense of retributive justice into vindic- 
tiveness. The right application. of this rule de- 
pends, howeveryon the faculty of distinguishing 
where the transition from, moderation to excess 
takes place; a faculty reserved for the more ad- 
vanced stages of ethic culture, or which is at least 
very imperfect in‘ the primitive moralist. The 
estimate which the, tind, undisciplined by the 
restraints of true religion or philosophy, forms of 
many modes of conduct which excite in mere en- 
lightened ages unqualified censure, is regulated 
chiefly by a previous estimate of the source in 
which they originate. Such as can be traced to 
some just or amiable impulse claim sympathy or 
—— and the degree in which they are dis- 
played tends less to alter their intrinsic value than 
to enhance the grandeur of their effect. Of this 
generous, though defective, "meaty of heroic 
morality, the character of Achilles embodies the 
form and pressure. All his affections are in their 
origin noble or generous. ‘This was indispensa- 
ble to his heroic excellence. That all should be 
exhibited in excess was essential to his heroic 
greatness. His conscious superiority to all other 
mortals renders him haughty and impatient of 
control. Just resentment against ingratitude effer- 
vesces into implacable wrath, absorbing many of 
the best affections which, at other times, predo- 
minate in his bosom. The conflict of generous 
feelings created by the sudden loss of a beloved 
friend leads to a bloodthirsty spirit of revenge 
against his destroyer. But, in order rightly to 
appreciate these darker traits, they must be con- 
templated, not in their naked magnitude and ter- 
ror, but in their contrast to the softer touches by 
which they are relieved; to the affectionate heart, 
the chivalrous sense of courtesy and urbanity, the 
spirit of mercy to the vanquished, and sympathy 
with affliction, for which the poet describes him 
as habitually distinguished, and of which his in- 
terview with Priam is so touching an example. 
Those harsher features may thus be likened, 
adopting the poet’s own vein of imagery, to the 
thunder storm, which, passing over the face of a 
beautiful landscape, imparts new charms to the 
returning serenity of the scene; or to the inunda- 
tions of the mountain torrent, which disturb, but 
cannot permanently corrupt, the purity of its 
waters. Nor is it the least admirable part of this 
extraordinary portrait, that in so much boldness 
of design and intensity of colouring there is no 
exeggeration. Achilles frets, rages, storms, but 
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he never rants. His most overwhelming pa- 
roxysms, which, in the heroes of other epic poems 
seldom escape bombast or extravagance, are in 
him but the natural outbreaks of a noble, but 
wayward and impetuous spirit.” 

At the close of his investigation, Colonel Mure 
observes :— 

“Tf the facts in the foregoing analysis be cor- 
rectly stated, and the citations admit of being | 
verified, it seems difficult to understand how any 
impartial reader, who has carefully weighed those 
facts and citations, can believe it possible that a 
series of such singularly delicate portraits, indi- 
vidualised by so subtle a unity of mechanism, not 
only in their broader features of peculiarity, but 
in the nicest turns of sentiment and phraseology, 
can be the produce of the medley of artists to 
which the Wolfian school assigns them. It were 
about as probable that some ten or twenty sculp- 
tors of the age of Pericles, undertaking each a 
different part or limb of a statue of Jupiter, should 
have produced the Olympian Jove ot Phidias, as 
that a number of ballad-singers of the ante-Olym- 
pic sera should have combined, by a similar pro- 
cess of patchwork, in producing the Achilles, or 
Agamemnon, the Priam, the Hector, or the Helen 
of Homer.” 

It is most true that “no one who rightly esti- 
mates the spirit which animates those poems, the 
principles of their structure, or the characteris- 
tic properties of their style, can fail to perceive 
their boundless influence on the whole subsequent 
destinies of elegant culture in Greece and Europe. 
Homer is the father, not only of all classical 
poetry, but of all elegant composition. The 
family resemblance, in its various forms and de- 
grees, can be clearly traced through every suc- 
ceeding generation down to the present day. 
With his own countrymen he was the undisputed 
fountain head of excellence: his supremacy was 
equally acknowledged by their Italian neigh- 
bours; and by the joint influence and authority of 
the two races has been extended, directly or in- 
directly, over the civilised world. Homer is, as 
it were, the heart from which the life-blood has 
circulated, by however intricate a maze of ar- 
teries and veins, to the most distant extremities, 
of the entire body of polite learning. A thorough 
insight, therefore, into the nicer mechanism of his 
works, is not merely indispensable to any clear 
apprehension of their author’s genius, or of the 
circumstances under which they were composed: 
it supplies at the same time a complete code of 
those elementary laws, by the observance of 
which the art of composition has been matured 
and carried to perfection, and, in so far, a test of 
the degree in which Homer’s successors in every 
age may have emulated his excellence or been in- 
fluenced by his example.” 

The Lyrists also produced important effects, 
and to them we purpose turning in a future 
Gazette, only quoting now that:— 

“ Among these names it may suffice to mention 
that of Archilochus, alone, among the successors 
of Homer, classed by the native critics as his 
rival in brilliancy and variety of genius; that of 
Sappho, equally supreme in the tender depart- 
ments of lyric song; those of Alczus, Tyrteus, 
Stesichorus. Weighed against these five names 
alone, those of the most illustrious lyric poets of 
succeeding ages, Simonides, Anacreon, even Pin- 
dar, are lightin the scale. Iftothese great lyric 
masters be added, together with Homer and He- 
siod, the variety of miscellaneous poets, epic, ge- 
nealogical, satirical, mystic, and didactic, of whose 
styles of composition several seem to have been 
exclusively proper to this period, it may claim to 
rank as one of the most fertile, as well as brilliant 
and original, in the annals of Grecian literature. 
The personal biographies also of many of these 
authors, of Archilochus, Tyrteus, Alewus, Sap- 
pho, Epimenides, and others, possess a singular 
degree of interest, as well from the ecventric 


character which they exhibit, as from the vit! 
connexion in mary cases between the destinies of 
the men and those of their native commonwealths, 
or of the Hellenic nation at large.” 








SICILY: ASCENT OF ETNA, 


An Autumn in Sicily, §c. By the Marquis of 

Ormonde. Dublin: Hodges and Smith. 

Tuts handsome volume, though it relates to a de- 
lightful autumnal tour some eighteen years ago, 
is not the less interesting for its descriptions of 
the principal remains of antiquity on the island, 
which the noble author thoroughly traversed from 
end to end, and all round, examining every thing 
deserving of the attention of the classical scholar 
and well educated archeologist. A taste for the 
arts superadded, and a liberal view of ancient and 
modern history, complete the qualities which re- 
commend the work to a very favourable public 
reception. A good map with the route of the tra- 
vellers* marked upon it, and a number of nicely 
etched illustrations, chiefly from the best repre- 
sentations which could be found on the localities, 
enhance the merits of the publication, which, pre< 
tending to nothing, comprehends much that is 
pleasing and instructive. In frame and style it 
reminds us of the popular productions of Mr. Gally 
Knight, Mr. Standish, and others, into whose shelf 
in the library it ought at once to be promoted, 
and not far away from Captain Smyth’s more 
scientific and elaborate work, which is often quoted 
with due acknowledgment by the noble Marquis. 

Our countrymen travelled with a tent, so that 
they were for days and even weeks together inde- 
pendent of the starvation supplies and repulsive 

rovision of Sicilian hostelries or resting places. 
Thus we are told, on leaving Mazzara, an old Sara- 
cenic town with embattled walls and towers (the 
day, by the bye, after which the tent had been 
blown down on their heads by a storm)— 

“ «Every house,’ says the proverb, ‘contains a 
priest anda pig.’ We encountered thirty-four 
ecclesiastics in our ride through it, but I took no 
heed of the pigs, The town contains about 9,000 
inhabitants, and is the see of a bishop. 

“A curious atmospheric phenomenon is men- 
tioned by Captain Smyth, as occurring occa- 
sionally on the coast near this town. It is called 
La Marubbia, and takes place during an interval 
of unusual stillness in the atmosphere, when the 
water suddenly rises, rushes violently into the 
creeks, and recedes with equal velocity, disturb- 
ing the mud and tearing up the sea-weed. These 
alternations continue for a time varying from half 
an hour to two hours, and are generally succeeded 
by a breeze from the south with heavy gusts. 

“ As soon as we were clear through the western 
gate, we saw Marsala ahead of us, and about four- 
teen miles distant; the intervening country was 
flat and uninteresting, and the track, through 
endless palmettoes, occasionally very rough. At 
half-past six we were established at the Locanda 
Nuova, a very fair sort of inn; we had passed 
just twenty nights in the tent, and were not sorry 
to have a good roof over us instead of the damp 
canvass. We were vociferous for supper, but three 
travellers had arrived previously, and we had to 
bide our time. ‘Spat kommt er, doch er kommt,’ 
and with it the first really good wine that we had 
tasted in the country, and which was not the less 
appreciated from its rarity:—‘ When it seldom 
comes, it wished for comes.’ Indeed the blazing 
faggots and a bottle of Marsala brought vividly 
to mind the sea-coal fire and sherris sack of a 
Dolphin-chamber at home.’’ 

Of the wines here we are further informed :— 

“ Besides the well-known Marsala, large quan- 
tities of various wines are exported from it to all 
parts of the world. The sweet wines of Lipari 
and Syracuse are in request, and a good deal is 
supplied from Bronte and the northern coasts, 
though it is of a comparatively poor description.” 





As we do not think it necessary to follow the 
routes from place to place, from Messina to Reggio, 
Tauromenium, Lake of Enna, Catania, with Etng 
ascended, Syracuse, Agrigentum, Palermo, Bronte 
with an active volcanic eruption, and back to 
Messina, with notices of many intermediate sites 
of various interest, we shall endeavour to pick out 
a few miscellaneous passages which will indicate 
the general and diversified character of the tour, 
Our first halt is at Tauromenium. 

“ This village is surrounded by gardens, yine- 
yards, and olive plantations, and stands ona small 
bay twomiles below Taormina, the ascent to which 
is by a winding road extremely steep and rugged, 
We found the inhabitants of both places decked 
out in their gayest attire, and a band of wretched 
musicians parading the streets in honour of 
S. Pancrazio, their patron saint, whose festa this 
was, and whose statue, once part of that of a cen- 
taur, but now surmounted by a copper nimbus, 
may be seen in the principal street. Every half. 
hour a feu-de-joie was fired from scores of little 
iron pateraroes, and the bells of all the churches 
in the town commencing a peal at the same mo- 
ment, in the most rapid and furious manner, pro- 
duced altogether a din little suited to the celebra- 
tion of a Christian festival. This is the common 
practice throughout Italy and Sicily, and is not 
one of the least strange among the many methods 
that have been devised for honouring the gods of 
those countries. While on the subject of odd re- 
ligious observances, I may here mention that at 
Malta, during Passion Week, the people sit at 
their doors shaking a small box containing peb- 
bles, the clatter of which resembles that caused 
by the little machines used in England to frighten 
crows from a corn-field; this they call grinding 
Judas’ s bones : and a very similar custom prevails 
amongst the Jews of the East, where, as | am in- 
formed by my friend Mr. Curzon, who has been 
much amongst them, they are in the habit, a 
certain occasions, of beating stones with hammers, 
which they designate as beating Haman. 

“The present town of Taormina is but a poor 
remnant of its former grandeur: it contains be- 
tween 3,000 and 4,000 inhabitants, and occupies 
a narrow platform of ground above a precipice 
facing the sea.” 

A sample of the accommodations occurs ats 
mule station called Gabella, between Enna and 
Catania:— 

“Here,” says the Marquis, “we were shown 
into an apartment about six feet square, separated 
from the stable by wicker hurdles; and our rie 
of fourteen miles having made us rather anxious 
to discover what addition could be made tos 
small loaf of hard bread we had brought from 
Castro-Giovanni, we inquired what they could 
give us to eat;—* niente, was the short and on. 
clusive answer. ‘Have you not evenany bread?’ 
we asked; ‘no,’ they replied: ‘nor macaroni: 
‘no:’ ‘nor milk?’ ‘ Latte!’ they exclaimed, te 
peating the word, and lifting up their hands and 
eyes as if we had made the most preposterous de- 
mand. We then asked, since they had none 0 
those things, what they lived on themselves; up 
which they produced half of a rancid white cheese, 
and told us, that throughout the year they never 
ate anything else, and considered themselves 
fortunate when they could get enouga evel ® 
that. This was not very satisfactory intelligence 
to hungry travellers, but as there was no rem y 
we lighted our pipes, and, seating ourselves 
some stones in the stable, entered into - 
tion with eight or ten ragged people, pen 
assembled to look at us. Amongst them bec 

riest, who appeared a degree more civilizes r 
fis flock, but was so absorbed in admiration : 
our shoes, that he could talk on no other su - 
At length the bell tolled for mass; he led ne! a 
to a small chapel adjoining, and, the mules beiag 
ready, we continued our journey.” 


e 
At Catania itself we have an account of o1 








features and broad lights and shadows of human 


* The Marquis and Mr, Odell. 
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“A ‘festa’ of Sant’ Agata takes place twice in 
the year, in February and August, when a silver 
chest containing her hallowed remains is ex- 
hibited to the impassioned gaze of the multitude; 
but I do not trouble my readers with a detail of 
matters which I did not witness. 
ing the signal and repeated disasters that have 
befallen Catania, her veil is still regarded as a 
never-failing palladium in every fresh convulsion 
of the mountain, for when once people are bent 
on believing what they wish to be true, experi- | 
ence will seldom shake their conviction. ‘The 
town has been frequently destroyed without im- 
pairing its credit; every house, and even her own 
church, has been levelled'to the ground, and, in 
the reign of William the Good, 20,000 of the in- | 
habitants, with the bishop at their head, lost their | 
lives before the veil could be properly adjusted to | 
check the burning flood.”’ | 

The “remains” thus spoken of “ were brought | 
back from Constantinople in 1126, a ‘magnanima | 
impresa,’ which is recorded with the most ludi- | 
crous solemnity in the history of Catania, by the | 
Professor Francesco Ferrara. Sant’ Agata suf- | 
fered martyrdom in the reign of Decius, a re- | 
presentation of which event is preserved in the | 
church delle Sante Carcert. The {painting is not 
entirely destitute of merit, and is interesting both 
on account of its age, and as affording in the back- 
ground a view of the amphitheatre since over- 
whelmed by lava. It bears this date and inscrip- 
tion: ‘ Bernardinus Niger Grecus faciebat, 1388.’” 

“The antiquities of Catania are few in num- 
ber, and much dilapidated, for, though covered 
with lava for some ages, they had previously re- 
mained exposed sufficiently long to undergo all 
the usual ravages of time and barbarism. Such 
as have as yet been discovered were excavated by 
Prince Biscari, who for many years employed a 
vast number of persons in this work. The prin- 
cipal is the amphitheatre, which must have been 
of great size, though in its present state it is dif- 
ficult to form any just conception either of its di- 
mensions or appearance. It was built of Java en- 
crusted with marble, shattered fragments of 
which still remain. Part of its materials were 
made use of by Theodoric in repairing the walls 
of the town, who, notwithstanding this, was not 
such a Goth as he is generally supposed to have 
been. It was three stories high, but the corridors 
have been but very partially cleared, and can 
only be visited by torch-light.” 

With regard to its modern state. 

“Amongst the various articles ‘exported from 
this district are cantharides, but whether they 
are bred in Sicily, or migrate from some other 
country, is uncertain. They are taken in great 
numbers in May and June, by spreading cloths 
under the olive trees at daybreak, and shaking 
the boughs, when the insects, weakened by the cold 
of the night, drop off, are tied up in the cloths, 
and afterwards dried in the sun.” 

So these are not Spanish flies after all. 

The ascent of Etna will be perused with grati- 
fication, though the Literary Gazette, having 
mounted that famous mountain before, both with 
travellers and in original communications, need 
not repeat every particular. The annexed ex- 
tracts are, however, amusing and descriptive. 
Signor Gemmellaro, who keeps the key of the Casa 

aglese, a resting “boothie” on the shoulder of 
a circulates the following “ Avvertimenti 


ae 
“ 


We afterwards obtained a copy of his ‘ Av- 
Yertimenti agli ospitandi nella casa sull’ Etna,’ 
Published in Italian, French, and English, by 
Which it appeared, that we grievously offended 
against some of the ‘provisional regulations’ 
therein ‘prescribed, authorized, and granted.’ 

®.extract the following as a warning to future 
travellers: * According the afore mentioned 


articles nabody will take the liberty to go in the 
ouse and force the lock of the door he will really 


Notwithstand- | 
| It is likewise proper and just to reward M. Gem. 
| for the expense of moveables, money &c. &c., and 


violence. Is not permitted to any body to put 
mules in the rooms designed for use of people 
notwithstanding the insufficiency of stables. It is 
forbidden likewise to dirtes the walls with pencil 
or coal M. G. will procure a blank book for those 
learned people curious to write their observation. 


for the advantage travellers may get to examine 
the Volcan for better than Empedocli, Amodei, 
Fazelli, Brydon, Spallanzani, and great many 
others. M. Gemm. has lately been authorised to 


‘deny the key whenever is unkindly requested: 
| He is also absolutely obliged to inform the Gen. 


of the Army who is determined to punish with 
rigour their insolence.’”’ 

At the Casa Inglese we read: — 

“The furniture consists of a few chairs, and a 
large wooden bench, such as may be seen in 
guard-rooms, on which thuse who can may sleep. 
The stable is seldom used, for the change of tem- 
perature is so great that the guides prefer taking 
their mules down to the house in the forest 
rather than risk their dying of cold. That their 
apprehensions are not groundless is evident from 
the bones strewed over the Piano del Lago. 

“A fire had been kindled on the floor, with 
charcoal brought from Nicolosi, and certain 
grilled fowls and other matters having been dis~ 
posed of, we went out, leaving our two domes- 
tics to enjoy themselves. ‘he night was fine, 
and the stars glittered with an unusual degree of 
brilliancy. Their number seemed increased ten- 
fold; the satellites of Jupiter were distinctly visi- 
ble to the naked eye, and the Milky Way appeared 
likeasheet of very bright light stretching acrossan 
ebony sky. ‘The cold was, however, too powerful 
a drawback on the pleasure of star-gazing, to 
allow of our remaining long in the open air: we 
returned therefore, into the hut, and sat round 
the fire smoking our pipes, and scorching our 
feet, in the vain attempt to keep ourselves warm.” 

Next morning, September 20th, the Marquis 
states :— 

“The time having 
completing the object 


at length arrived for 
of our expedition, by 
seeing the sun rise, we left the hut a few 
few minutes before five o’clock, accompanied by 
the guide, for whom a walk was about the best 
remedy. A faint streak of red appeared in the 
east, but it was still dark, and we should have 
found the same difficulty in crossing the rough 
plain of lava as on the preceding evening, had it 
not been for the moon. It became light, how- 
ever, as we ascended, and in forty minutes we 
reached the summit, and sat down on the Irighest 
point. The horizon was clear, excepting a small 
part, which unfortunately was precisely in the 
direction of Malta, but a thin light vapour was 
rolling over the valleys and low grounds. This, 
however, gradually disappeared, and the increas- 
ing brightness of the sky announced the approach 
of the moment to which we had so anxiously 
looked forward. The sun at length appeared, in 
unclouded majesty, rising as it were out of the 
sea: we watched it till its whole disk was above 
the horizon, and then, turning round, saw the 
image of the mountain, that we had before ob- 
served in the east, now as distinctly figured in 
the opposite direction. It continued visible for 
fifteen minutes, and was then succeeded by the py- 
ramidal shadow, stretching inthe present instance 
across the land, as it had at sunset across the sea.* 
The atmosphere had now assumed that brilliant 
transparency unknown to northern climates, and 
of which no description can convey any adequate 
idea to those who have never witnessed it. With 
this advantage we followed without difficulty the 
various windings of the coast of Italy to a con- 
siderable distance beyond Policastro, and, looking 
over Calabria, saw the gulf of Taranto sparkling 
in the sun, and the rugged outline of the moun- 





tains of the Terra di Lecce, 245 miles off, darkly 
traced against the sky.” * 
After a little more we read:— 
“There was now nothing further to'detain us; 
we had seen Etna under circumstances more 
favourable than we could almost have ventured 
_to hope, and returned to Catania in the evening, 
as pleased and fatigued as the most enthusiastic 
traveller could desire to be.” + 
Though not at all fatigued, we also must bring 
our expedition to a close as briefly as may be. 
Near Syracuse, the fountain of Cyane (the nymph 
who attempted to save Proserpine from Pluto):— 
| “Now commonly called La Pisma, is a very 

fine body of the purest water, about four fathoms 

deep, and abounding in fish. On its banks grows 
| the real papyrus, brought here originally from 
| Egypt. At the house of Signor Politi, a virtuoso 
| of ne and dealer in antichita, we saw some 
paper manufactured from it, as he said, according 
to the ancient mode. The operation was, to split 
the pith into thin slices, and gum the edges neatly 
together, putting the sheet,so formed under heavy 
pressure.” 

We do not know on what authority this papy- 
rus is stated to have been brought from Egypt; it 
is identical with that which was exhibited and de- 
scribed by M. Bonomi at a meeting of the Royal 
Society of Literature (as reported in the Literary 
Gazette), and we believe no specimen can now be 
found in the land of Egypt. The Marquis of Or- 
monde’s observations on the fatal Grecian inva- 
sion of Syracuse, though correct, are exceedingly 








slight when compared with the admirable essay 

on the subject by Col. Leake, read before the same 

learned body, and afterwards adopted by Mr. Grote. 

But we must conclude, and we do so with a trait 

of the author's gallantry, coming very naturally 

from the pen of a young Irish gentleman. 
“Terra Nova is a busy place, with a popula- 
tion of from 6,000 to 8,000 inhabitunts, and boasts, 

T was told, possession of the handsomest women 

in Sicily, a fact which the shortness of my stay 

unfortunately prevented me from verifying.” 
THE NEWSPAPER PRESS, 

The Fourth Estate. Contributions towards a 
History of Newspapers. By F. Knight Hunt. 
2 vols. Bogue. 

A morE popular subject could not have been sug- 
gested, and its treatment is in commendable keep- 
ing with its title. The modest phrase of ‘*Con- 
tributions” is, we might say, more than justified, 
for though perhaps as much more of equal interest 
might be added to what is done, enough is done to 
impart great interest to these volumes, and to in- 
sure them a rapid transit into the hands of read- 
ers of every class throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. 

Mr. Hunt begins with the beginning : the first 

bubble from the ground of that lowly gush of type 

which has now become an ocean of streamlets and 
mighty rivers, pervading every region of the civi- 
lized world. The inky flood commenced with 

Butter in a small way, to supersede, at regular 














* “We are aware that, in making this assertion, we shall 
expose ourselves to the charge, not, we should hope, of ro- 
mancing, but of fancying that we saw what, it may be said, 
it was impossible we could have seen. The object before us 
was, however, too distinct to allow us to distrust our senses ; 
the shores of the Gulf of Taranto were equally visible, and 
unless, therefore, clouds had intervened, which was not the 
case, there could have been no natural impediment to our 
seeing land sufficiently elevated to make up for the increased 
distance. Refraction depends so entirely upon the state of 
the atmosphere, that it would be difficult to decide what can 
or cannot be seen, under favourable circumstances, from a 
given point. A celebrated eastern traveller confidently 
asserts that he saw the snowy peak of Mount Ararat, the 
height of which is 9,500 feet, at the distance of 240 miles; 
and it is well known to those who have passed any time at 
Malta, that some hous:s on the shore of Sicily are visible, in 
clear weather, from the signal station over the Governor’s 
palace. The height ot that point above the sea is 250 feet.”’ 
t “The distance from Catania to the summit of Etna is 
computed at twenty-eight Sicilian miles, to accomplish 
which we took, in ascending, seven hours and a avar 








suffer the most severe punishments fixed against 


* The thermometer at sun-rise stood at 34 degs.’’ 


descending, six hours and twenty minutes.” 
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periods, the News-letters, and other imperfect 
means previously resorted to for communicating 
intelligence throughout the country. 

“He,” Butter, “had been a News-writer; an 
author of News-letters: one of a class of persons 
then engaged in London as general correspon- 
dents, having offices whence they despatched 
packets of News to persons of consideration in the 
country who were rich enough to afford such a 
luxury. Though printing presses had been at 
work in England for a hundred and fifty years, 
and though the Reformation had allowed them 
greater freedom than was known where the 
Roman faith still flourished, the invention of Gut- 
tenberg had not been employed for the systematic 
dissemination of intelligence relative to passing 
events. Stray pamphlets told now and then how 
a great flood had devastated the western counties, 
or how a witch had been burned, or how Gustavus 
had fought a great battle; but the punctual re- 
cord of the history of the passing time, week by 
week, was a thing unattempted till the News- 
writer, Nathaniel Butter, became a News-printer. 

“Like many projectors, both before and since, 
it would seem that Butter gained more notoriety 
than profit by his invention. The wits laughed at 
the sets ay and the public barely supported 
‘his paper.” 

The project was, nevertheless, attempted on a 
well-contrived scale, and “ Emissaries” (not yet 
a were employed to collect the 
news from the leading quarters, N., E., W., and S. 
The four principal points were:— 

“The A amore which at this time, and for long 
afterwards, was a great centre for gossip, ranks 
first; whilst old St. Paul’s—the gothic predeces- 
sor of the present building—was the second spot 
where people of different conditions met to talk 
over affairs. The citizens paced the aisle of the 
church to give and receive intelligence; to chat 
over events; to speculate on the future; and to 
make bargains in their trade. The Exchange 
stood third, and doubtless afforded the City News 
of how the Lord Mayor felt affected towards the 
Court; for Lord Mayors were then not such mere 
empty formalities as now. Lastly we have, West- 
minster Hall, another sheltered spot where men 
might congregate to learn not only the law’s de- 
cisions, but the progress of events. ‘To these 
localities we find our News-writer, Mr. Butter, is 
supposed to despatch his emissaries.” 

rom this epoch we need not trace the augmen- 
tation of the Stygian outpourings, nor the perse- 
cutions and punishments endured by the first 
pioneers towards the nobly cultivated attainments 
of a Free Press. The Fourth Estate is such a 
gigantic Fact that it requires no illustration. In 
the reign of Queen Anne the first daily newspaper 
was issued. 

The Retrospect in the first volume is at once a 
very curious and characteristic mélange, but our 
chief concern with the newspaper and periodical 
press rises with the present century. Up to this 
era its struggles were irregular, its efforts compa- 
ratively jejune, and its}effects comparatively unim- 
portant. But with the French revolution another 
cycle began, and, for good or evil, this locomotive 
engine advanced to terrific force, usurping the 
conveyancing work of Encyclopedists and bulky 
authors. The eternal drop produced a greater 
change than the cionlongh eae shower; and 
society began to be moved, modified, and shaped 
by the unceasing operation. Buonaparte, at the 
height of his ambition, prosecuted the emigrant 
royalist Peltier for a libel, thus setting the might 
ofan Emperor, with half Europe at his feet, against 
the might of a journalist, with pen and ink and a 
sheet of paper. The Emperor was defeated. Be- 
fore this, however, we had Junius, who was rather 
an exception to the rule than a proof of the pro- 
digious efficacy of Journalism. 

The war, so deeply engrossing every mind, 
continued the impulse till the newspaper press of 
England attained its existing potency. Mr. Hunt 








gives us a history of the rise and progress of 
most of the Morning and Evening Papers, leav- 
ing, as we have intimated, a great deal that 
may be added (as he invites) to the account. 
The Star Newspaper, for instance, had particular 
philosophical and scientific peculiarities to recom- 
mend it to detailed notice; so has the Sun, ori- 
ginally the organ of William Pitt, and set on foot 
by George Rose, Charles Long, and others of his 
closest friends and political adherents. The 
Aurora, a Morning paper, handsomely printed, 
and begun under the auspices of principal hotel 
keepers, also deserves some remarks; but in these 
and many other cases we trust the author will re- 
ceive the aid he seeks, for his future editions. In 
one place he mentions “a hard working literary 
labourer named Stephen Jones, a Londoner, 
born in 1763, and educated at St. Paul’s school. 
He was originally intended for a sculptor, and 
left stone for metal, and turned printer. From 
composing types he rose to correcting proofs, 
and then took still another step, in 1794, by be- 
coming an author. His first publication was an 
abridgment of ‘ Burk’s Reflections on the French 
Revolution,’ and this was followed by a variety 
of compilations and abridgments. In 1797 Jones 
became editor of The Whitehall Evening Post, 
but editing did not fully occupy his time. 
Amongst his productions was one entitled, ‘ The 
Spirit of the Public Journals,’ a volume of which 
appeared annually for many years, commencing 
with 1799.” 

We have quoted the last paragraph for the sake 
of inquiring where a copy of this publication is to 
be found, and we would . much obliged to any 
correspondent for the information. 

The mechanism employed in getting up a large 
newspaper; a description of the reporting staff, 
and many amusing anecdotes of past times tend 
to complete the attractions of this popular publi- 
cation, upon which we have bestowed less comment 
and quotation than it merits, in the belief that it 
—_ even by this time, be in almost every body’s 

ands. 








DENMARK AND THE DANES. 
An Easter Offering. By Frederika Bremer. 
Translated by Mary Howitt. Colburn. 

A pretty little volume, though our author does 
get somewhat mannered with her sentimentalities 
and sublimities. There are two pieces—the first, 
a family tale, called the Lighthouse, and the last, 
a description of Denmark and its Capital, Copen- 
hagen, and the eminent citizens of the country. 
The tale evolves in a rather cumbrous and not 
very probable manner, the moral of happiness or 
misery attending the married life, as tender affec- 
tions are withheld, and slight causes rise into 
estrangement, and even dislike, from coolnesses, 
which the least open-hearted confidence or mani- 
festation of the real fondness would have avoided. 
The lesson itself is a good one, and founded on a 
true knowledge of human nature, though, as we 
have remarked, not very pointedly taught. Two 
or three discrepancies may be noticed. The 
wife’s name is as often Ellina as Ellinor, and her 
youngest son is ten years old, with six elder bro- 
thers, and all in sixteen years. 

With regard to the second narrative, we quote 
a passage to show the inflatedness which belongs 
to this school of writing, and which, we trust, will 
never be extended or carried farther, with its pe- 
culiar affectations. True feeling does not expfess 
itself metaphorically and metaphysically. 

“ The Danes have, of late years, undergone a 
great change, yet, without losing their peculiar 
character. They have been born to a new life, or 
rather they have awoke to a consciousness of 
their own proper life. 

“ There comes frequently a spring in the life of 
a people, when the inner life, as it were, bursts 
its bands and blossoms forth vigorously. These 
are the times when a people creates energetically 
for itself a living unity as a people, an eternal, un- 











dying genius with a peculiar existence, a peculiar 
mission in the history of mankind. And such g 
time does not come all at once as by a stroke of 
magic. No! silent streams from the fountains of 
life, silent influences of the sun, quickening winds, 
storms, or zephyrs, prepare it long beforehand, 
So in this case. All the pure patriotism, all the 
great capacity of the humanly great; that which 
genius and virtue have effected through the men 
and women of Denmark; which the great kings of 
this little country, its warriors and poets have ac. 
complished, through the past centuries for the 
nation’s honour, for the good of the people, for 
the advancement of this spring, of which we 
speak, all this we must leave unmentioned; little 
indeed of it has;the historian recorded in any case, 
Who on earth knows the sources of the Nile? 
But we advert to these things that we may not be 
wanting in justice and respect. The spring is 
come; the spring which they nobly prepared, and 
I will now speak of its phenomena as they have 
developed themselves within the present century, 
and especially within the last twenty or thiriy 
years; as I have seen them, and see them at this 
moment, in actual life. Regard this fugitive 
sketch as a faint attempt to reflect the impres 
sions and the pictures for ever stamped on the 
heart’s memory.” 

To this gratifying task the author proceeds, 
and passes the worthy and famous of Denmark's 
sons and daughters before us, in a substantial and 
able procession, not like the line of Banquo, Of 
the more general sketches we select an example:— 

“ The Dane in Copenhagen, or the Copeha- 
gener, is not quite so good-natured as the Dane 
in general. He has frequently head at the ex 
pense of heart; he is critical; he has a quick 
eye for the faults and the ludicrous in his neigh- 
bour, especially in the literary world. Holberg's 
spirit still lives in Copenhagen; and truly this 
critical disposition is frequently in excess, and 
truly it exaggerates the little point of ridicule 
more than is either reasonable or becoming; but 
this is not dangerous; the good-humoured smile is 
still not far distant, and the hand is ready for r- 
conciliation. Revenge and malice are unknown 
to the Dane; he abhors hatred, and if he sees any 
one pursued by ill-will, he is immediately on his 
side, crying, ‘ Hold, I cannot allow that.’” 

“The Danes in Copenhagen appear to 
strangers a lively, joyous, life-enjoying, and in 
the highest degree, excellent and amiable people 
—open-hearted, sympathetic, and ready to oblige. 
In many respects they remind you of the 
Athenians, for Copenhagen, with its stirring 
and vivacious populace; its museums, its galleries, 
and its artists; its learned men, and their lectures; 
its theatre-life, and the people's enjoyment of it; 
may well be styled the modern Athens. Copen- 
hagen bears the same relation to Denmark that 
Paris does to France. It is the centre, the 0! 
ganic point of the nation, where the life and the 
soul have their seat. Quiet Stockholm would be 
astonished, could it come on a visit to Copen- 
hagen, and see the life and activity there; and 
how the people, principally in certain streets, 
swarm about one another, run amongst each 
other, throng and push one another, and, as if 
not troubling themselves about it, retain through 
it all their good humour. A silent company ™ 
Stockholm would actually be confounded at the 
bustle and loud loquacity in the drawing-rooms 
of Copenhagen. This produces not a harmonious, 
but a lively effect; while the frank kindness which 
is shown to the stranger cannot but present life to 
him in a pleasant aspect. ‘ ‘ 

“But to praise politeness in drawing-room |§ 
the same as saying that there is bread in bakers 
shops. No, if you will become acquainted with 
the amiable disposition of the Danish people, Y™ 
must go into the streets, amongst the peopl, 
amongst those who are called the rabble: - 
them in their traffic and mutual intercourse; 
with them, ask your way, beg a favour, and % 
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on, and you will be amazed at the goodwill, the 
liteness, and the readiness to oblige, which you 
will meet with, till you are compelled to say, 
‘There is no rabble in Copenhagen.’ 
“In Copenhagen, you are compelled to say to 
ourself, ‘ The Danes are a good-looking people.’ 
ou see SO many pleasant countenances, though 
so few beautiful ones; the counter is more oval, 
the features finer than in Sweden. In Sweden 
revails more strength and beauty of the eyes; in 
Denmark a charming and lively expression of the 
mouth; the complexion is fresh, the expression 
joyousand kind. The ladies dress with taste and 
elegance.” 

We cannot take our leave without touching on 
the individual tribute to our dear good friend 
Herr Andersen :— 

“There sprung up one day upon ‘the green 
island’ a little unpretending flower, to which no- 
body paid any attention. Many people looked 
disparagingly down upon the little thing, and 
walled it a mere nothing! Nobody troubled 
themselves about it. But the sun loved the 
flower, and cast upon it its bright beams. The 
leaves began to unfold, and then beautiful colours 
and forms revealed themselves; it began to take 
wing; it loosened its hold on mother earth, and 
flew forth—over the whole world! Everywhere 
people gathered together to listen, great and 
small,old and young, learned and unlearned, in 
court and in cottage, and as they listened they 
felt themselves alternately amused and affected; 
they became more cheerful and more gentle of 
spirit, whilst a world of lovely enchantments 
passed before their inner glance. Everywhere 
have people hailed with astonishment and delight 
these beautiful, winged legends, gifted with 
colours and tones which seem to belong to a 
world more beautiful and more serene than this. 

“Who in the educated world has not heard 
speak of Hans Christian Andersen’s Fairy-tales 
for children? In the child they awaken the 
thoughtful man, and we, full-grown people, are 
again converted by them into good and happy 
children. Andersen himself is a * wonder-child,’ 
whom some good fairy has gifted in the cradle. 
His life is a real fairy-tale, in which the poor lad, 
who began his career in lowliness and want, 
closes it with honour and good luck ; it began in 
the humble cottage, and it ends in the saloons of 
royal palaces, 

“Known and beloved also as a romance writer 
and lyrical poet, Andersen’s true, peculiar master- 
ship, his originality and his immortality are in 
his Tales, In these he is second to no one. In 
these he is the son of the legendary North where 
Simund and Snorre sung wonderful adventures, 
where the oldest story-teller, the old woman, 
Turida, sate in the twilight of history, by the 
flames of Heckla, relating old tales which have 
come down from generation to generation. The 
spirit of the old story-teller ischanged since then; 
her theme is now no longer the deeds of violence 
and the vengeance of blood, and the long, long 
hatred which grew silently from year to year 
among contending kindred, until, like the ava- 
lanche of the Alps, it was precipitated by its own 
weight,eand crushing all that came in its way, 
found rest only in the grave which itself dug. 
Those stories ‘belong to far-past times. ‘These 
latest are children of light, and cast their beams 
over the children of men. 

“Young and vigorous shoots are richly ger- 
minating at the present moment in the literature 
of Denmark, in its poetry as well as its prose. 
- to the fatherland, and to that which is pecu- 
‘ar In its scenery and in the life of its people, is 
the seed of these.” 

We need hardly add, that an hour bestowed on 
this volume will be well bestowed, for even with 
the imperfections to which we have alluded, there 
~ great deal to be commended in Frederika 

remer’s Easter Offering; and Mary Howitt’s 
Translation must not be passed without praise, 





NEW DOWNING STREET ! ? 
Latter-Day Pamphlets. T. Carlyle. No. IV. 
The New Downing Street. Chapman & Hall. 
HAvineG quasi demolished the Old Downing Street 
in No. IIL, Mr. Carlyle, after some farther ham- 
mering in the way of demolition, sets about re- 
edifying that sham of ignorance and incapacity 
with a theoretical Street, built of the Veracities 
and Eternities to which he is so fond of referring. 
He now more clearly than heretofore sets forth 
Sir Robert Peel as the Deus ex machina, who only 
is able to perform the desired revolution from all 
things, in so deplorable a condition, to the perfec- 
tion of intellect and all-wise government. Unless 
the honourable Baronet head the forlorn-hope, 
and shout “ Forward,” he thinks there is no 
escape from the facile descensus to anarchy by bar- 
ricade or ballot-box,.and Social Death. But the 

rescue, alas! seems to him doubtful, for— 

“ He (Sir R.'Peel), they say, is getting old, does 
himself recoil from it, and shudder at it; which 
is possible enough. The clubs and coteries ap- 
pear to have settled that he surely will not; that 
this melancholy wriggling seesaw of redtape Tro- 
jans and Protectionist Greeks must continue its 
course till—what can happen, my friends, if this 
go on continuing?” And Kcho answers, “What?” 

Irrespective of this political possibility, our 
author goes on with his usual diatribes, in his 
usual style, against all existent men and affairs. 
He sees them, as the Yankee lately saw the rain- 
bow, quite black! There is not a tincture of 
prismatic colour among them; and the Foreign, 
Colonial, and Home Offices, instead of being blue, 
red, and yellow, form a spectrum of obscure dis- 
tance, dirty gray, and opaque muddle. They 
must have got into a sad mess since Sir R. Peel 
was at their head; or they must have been par- 
lously incorrigible during that period ! 

Now, as there must be a beginning and source 
for all effects, and it is not easy to gather from 
our author where we are to look for our “ first 
great cause,” what we would respectfully suggest 
is, Thomas Carlyle should be appointed by Her 
Majesty Prime Minister of England, with full 
powers to nominate his subordinates, and appoint 
to every office (we hope he will remember us and 
this hint) and employment, civil and military, 
throughout the empire. Throwing entirely over- 
board the present race of imbeciles, he can pro- 
ceed to re-construct the Government and re-con- 
stitute the Constitution. There shall be no 
second-rate men, no red-tapists, no mere indus- 
trials, no routinists. There shall be nobody but 
Geniuses: then see how the world will wag! The 
glorious Carlyle Administration for ever ! 

As it is, it is “ding, dong, all in the wrong;” 
ruled by Beaver Intellect, and retrograding in a 
miserable circle, whilst we fancy we are advancing 
with the enlightenment of the age. 

In France, for example— 

“The kind of heroes that come mounted on 
the shoulders of the universal suffrage, and instal 
themselves as Prime Ministers and healing States- 
men by force of able editorship, do not bid 
very fair to bring Nations back to the ways of 
God. Eloquent high-lackered pinchbeck speci- 
mens these, expert in the arts of Belial mainly ;— 
fitter to be markers at some exceedingly expen- 
sive billiard table, than sacred chief-priests of 
men! ‘ Greeks of the Lower Empire;’ with a 
varnish of parliamentary rhetoric; and, I suppose, 
this other great gift, toughness of character,— 
proof that they have persevered in their Master’s 
service. Poor wretches, their industry is mob- 
worship, place-worship, parliamentary intrigue, 
and the multiplex art of tongue-fence: flung into 
that bad element, there they swim for decades 
long, throttling and wrestling one another ac- 
cording to their strength,—and the toughest or 
luckiest gets:to land, and becomes Premier. A 
more entirely unbeautiful class of Premiers was 
never raked out of the ooze, and set on high 
places, by any ingenuity of man, Dame Du- 


See - 





barry’s petticoat was a better seine-net for fish- 
ing out Premiers than that.” 

At home, it is Hobson’s choice; a Government 
merely intent on keeping the peace is a poor ab- 
surdity. 

“For we, and the overwhelming majority of 
all our acquaintances, in this Parish and Nation 
and the adjacent Parishes and Nations, are pro- 
foundly conscious to ourselves of being by nature 
peaceable persons; following our necessary indus- 
tries; without wish, interest, or faintest intention 
to cut the skin of any mortal, to break feloniously 
into his industrial premises, or do any injustice 
to him at all. Because indeed, independent of 
Government, there is a thing called conscience, 
and we dare not. So that it cannot butappear to us, 
‘the peace,’ under dexterous management, might 
be very much more easily kept, your Lordship; 
nay we almost think, if well let alone, it would in 
a measure keep itself among such a set of per- 
sons! And how it happens that when a poor 
hardworking creature of us has laboriously earned 
sixpence, the Government comes in, and (as some 
compute) says, ‘ I will thank you for three-pence 
of that, as per account, for getting you peace to 
spend the other threepence,’ our amazement be- 
gins to be considerable,—and I think results will 
follow from it by and by.” 

The remedy is to have soldiers working when 
they are not called on to be fighting, but only pre- 
pared for war. Next, the Foreign Office is lec- 
tured for meddling with Foreign politics at all:— 

“ When the Continental Nations have once got 
to the bottom of their Augean Stable, and begun 
to have real enterprises based on the eternal 
facts again, our Foreign Office may again have 
extensive concerns with them. And at all times, 
and even now, there will remain the question to 
he sincerely put and wisely answered, What 
essential concern has the British Nation with 
them and their enterprises? Any concern at all, 
except that of handsomely keeping apart from 
them? If so, what are the methods of best 
managing it?—At present, as was said, while 
Red Republic but clashes with foul Bureaucracy ; 
and Nations, sunk in blind ignavia, demand a 
universal-suffrage Parliament to heal their 
wretchedness; and wild Anarchy and Phallus- 
Worship struggle with Sham-Kingship and ex- 
tinct or galvanised Catholicism; and in the Cave 
of the Winds all manner of rotten waifs and 
wrecks are hurled against each other,—our En- 
glish interest in the controversy, however huge 
said controversy grow, is quite trifling; we have 
only ina handsome manner to say to it: ‘Tumble 
and rage along, ye rotten waifs and wrecks; 
clash and collide as seems fittest to you; and 
smite each other into annihilation at ~~ own 
good pleasure. In that huge conflict, dismal but 
unavoidable, we, thanks to our heroic ancestors, 
having got so far ahead of you, have now no in- 
terest at all. Our decided notion is, the dead 
ought to bury their dead in such a case: and so 
we have the honour to be, with distinguished con- 
sideration, your entirely devoted,—FLimnaP, Sec. 
Foreign DEPARTMENT.’ ” 

For a continued intimate connection with the 
Colonies, the author is a strenuous advocate. He 
speaks most contumeliously of the Governor of 
Canada and his acts; and on the general question 
exclaims— 

«Colonies are not to be a off the street 
every day; not a Colony of them \jbut has been 
bought dear, well purchased by the toil and blood 
of those we have the honour to be sons ,of ; and 
we cannot just afford to cut them away because 
M‘Crowdy finds the present management of them 
cost money. The present management will in- 
deed require to be cut away;—but as for the 
Colonies, we purpose through Heaven’s blessing 
to retain them a while yet! Shame on us for 
unworthy sons of brave fathers if we do not. 
Brave fathers, by valiant blood and sweat, pur- 
chased for us, from the bounty of Heaven, rich 
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possessions in all zones; and we, wretched imbe- 
ciles, cannot do the function of administering | 
them? And because the accounts do not stand | 
well in the ledger, our remedy is, not to take | 
shame to ourselves, and repent in sackcloth and | 
ashes, and amend our beggarly imbecilities and , 
insincerities in that as in other departments of | 
our business, but to fling the business overboard, | 
and declare the business itself to be bad? We} 
are a hopeful set of heirs toa big fortune! It | 
does not suit our Manton gunneries, grouse- 
shootings, mousings in the City; and like spirited 
young gentlemen we will give it up, and let the 
attorneys take it? 

“Ts there no value, then, in human things, but 
what can write itself down in the cash-ledger? 
All men know, and even M‘Crowdy in his inarti- 
culate heart knows, that to men and Nations 
there are invaluable values which cannot be sold 
for money at all. ° 

“ Bad state of the ledger will demonstrate that 
your way of dealing with your Colonies is absurd, 
and urgently in want of reform; but to demon- 
strate that the Empire itself must be dismembered 
to bring the ledger straight? Oh never. Some- 
thing else than the ledger must intervene to do 
that. Why does not England repudiate Ireland, 
and insist on the ‘ Repeal,’ instead of prohibiting 
it under death-penalties? Ireland has never been 
a paying speculation yet, nor is it like soon to be! 
Why does not Middlesex repudiate Surrey, and 
Chelsea Kensington, and each county and each 
parish, and in the end each individual set up for 
himself and his cashbox, repudiating the other 
and his, because their mutual interests have got 
into an irritating course? They must change the 
course, seek till they discover a soothing one; 
that is the remedy, when limbs of the same body 
come to irritate one another. Because the paltry 
tatter of a garment, reticulated for you out of 
thrums and listings in Downing Street, ties foot 
and hand together in an intolerable manner, will 
you relieve yourself by cutting off the hand or the 
foot? You will cut off the paltry tatter of a pre- 
tended bodycoat, I think, and fling that to the 
nettles; and imperatively require one that fits 
your size better. Miserabler theory than that of 
money on the ledger being the primary rule for 
Empires, or for any higher entity than City owls 
aud their mice-catching, cannot well be pro- 
pounded.” 

Pauperism will be extinguished by Mr. Car- 
lyle’s new system; if not, it must, like cancer, eat 
up and destroy all the rest {of the body politic. 
In this part of his argument we confess to a strong 
agreement, and look at the possible increase of 
pauperism to be the most alarming symptom of 
the Nation’s decay and downfal:— 

“Pauperism is the general leakage through 
every joint of the ship that is rotten. Were all 
men doing their duty, or even seriously trying to 
do it, there would be no Pauper. - 

“We may depend upon it, where there is a 
Pauper, there is a sin; to make one Pauper there 
gomany sins. Pauperism is our Social Sin grown 
manifest; developed from the state of a spiritual 
ignobleness, a practical impropriety and base ob- 
livion of duty, to an affair of the ledger. Here is 
not now an unheeded sin against God; here is a 
concrete ugly hulk of Beggary demanding that 
you should buy Indian meal for it. Men of re- 
flection have long looked with a horror for which 
there was no response in the idle = upon 
Pauperism; but the quantity of meal it demands 
has now awakened men of no reflection to consi- 
der it. Pauperism is the poisonous dripping from 
all the sins, and putrid unveracities and godfor- 
getting greedinesses and devil-serving cants and 
jesuitisms, that exist amongus. Not one idle 
Sham lounging about Creation upon false pre- 
tences, upon means which he has not earned, 
upon theories which he does not practise, but 
yields his share,of Pauperism somewhere or other. 





as human Pauperism,—in a human being that by 
those false pretences cannot live. ‘The Idle 
Workhouse, now ahout to burst of overfilling, 
what is it but the scandalous poison-tank of 
drainage from the universal Stygian quagmire of 
our affairs? Workhouse Paupers; immortal sons 
of Adam rotted into that scandalous condition, 
subter-slavish, demanding that you would make 
slaves of them as an unattainable blessing! My 
friends, I perceive the quagmire must be drained, 
or we cannot live. And farther, I perceive, this of 
Pauperism is the corner where we must begin,— 
the levels all pointing thitherward, the possibili- 
ties lying all clearly there. 
shall find that innumerable things, that all things 
whatsoever hang. By courageous steadfast per- 
sistance in that, I can foresee Society itself re- 
generated.” 

The Church dissension comes in for its due 
share of reproof and condemnation :— 

“We have Puseyisms, black-and-white surplice 
controversies:—do not, officially and otherwise, 
the select of the longest heads in England sit with 
intense application and iron gravity, in open 
forum, judging of ‘ prevenient grace?’ Not a 
heed of them suspects that it can be improper so 
to sit, or of the nature of treason against the 
Power who gave an Intellect to man;—that it can 
be other than the duty of a good citizen to use 
his god-given intellect in investigating prevenient 
grace, supervenient moonshine, or the colour of 
the Bishop’s-nightmare, if that happened to turn 
up. I consider them far ahead of Cicero’s Roman 
Augurs with their chicken-bowels: ‘Behold 
these divine chicken-bowels, O Senate and 
Roman People; the midriff has fallen castward!’ 
solemnly intimates one Augur. ‘ By Proser- 
pina and the triple Hecate,’ exclaims the other, 
‘I say the midriff has fallen to the west!’ And 
they look at one another with the seriousness of 
men prepared to die in their opinion,—the 
authentic seriousness of men betting at Tatter- 
sall's, or about to receive judgment in Chancery.” 

And the growth of the Romish faith is not 
more tamely treated :— 

“ My poor John Bull” is told “ the Water- 
Cure alone will help you: a complete course 
of scavengerism is the thing you need! A 
new and_ veritable heart-divorce of England 
from the Babylonish woman, who is Jesuitism 
and Unveracity, and dwells not at Rome 
now, but under your own nose and everywhere; 
whom, and her foul worship of Phantasms and 
Devils, poor England had once divorced, with 
a divine heroism not forgotten yet, and well 
worth remembering now: a clearing out of 
Church and State from the unblessed host of 
Phantasms which have tov long nestled thick 
there, under those astonishing ‘ Defenders of the 
Faith,—Defenders of the Hypocrisies, the 
spiritual Vampyres and obscene Nightmares, 
under which England lies in syncope:—this is 
what you need, and if you cannot get it you 
must die, my poor friend!” 

With a slap at University education, and another 
at literary production in general, we close this 
curious volume of mingled mystery, pith, wild 

hantasies, and spangled patchwork, like a har- 
equin’s coat —waving therein a harlequin’s wand, 
which changes everything about, and performs all 
sorts of tricks and make-believe transformations. 

“The State, once brought to its veracities by 
the thumbscrew in this manner, what will it think 
of these same seminaries and cathedrals! I fore- 
see that our Etons and Oxfords with their non- 
sense-verses, college-logics, and broken crumbs of 
mere speech,—which is not even English or Teu- 
tonic speech, but old Grecian and Italian speech, 
dead and buried and much lying out of our way 
these two thousand years last past,—will be found 
a most astonishing seminary tor the training of 
young English souls to take command in human 
Industries, and act a valiant part under the sun! 





is sham-work oozes down; finds at last its issue 


The State does not want vocables, but manly wis- 


On that Problem we | 


doms and virtues: the State, does it want parlig- 
mentary orators, first of all, and men capable of 
writing books? What a ragfair of extinct monk. 
eries, high-piled here in the very shrine of our 
existence, fit to smite the generations with atro. 
phy and beggarly paralysis,—as we see it do! 
‘The Minister of Education will not want for work 
I think, in the New Downing Street! . i. 
“ Literature, the strange entity so-called,—that 
indeed is here. If Literature continue to be the 
haven of expatriated spiritualisms, and have its 
Johnsons, Goethes, and true Archbishops of the 
World, to show for itself as heretofore, there may 
be hope in Literature. If Literature dwindle, as 
is probable, into mere merry-andrewism, windy 
twaddle, and feats of spiritual legerdemain, analo. 
| gous to rope-dancing, opera-dancing, and street- 
| fiddling with a hat carried round for halfpence or 
| for guineas, there will be no hope in Literature, 
What if our next set of Souls’-Overseers were to 
| be silent ones very mainly ?—— Alas, alas, why 
gaze into the blessed continents and delectable 
mountains of a Future based on truth, while as 
yet we struggle far down, nigh suffocated ina 
slough of lies, uncertain whether or how we shall 
be able to climb at all!” 








PICTURE OF BAVARIA, 
The Initials: a Novel. 3 vols. Bentley. 
| Ir the poet has asked ‘‘ what’s in a name?” the 
| novel reader may with more of curiosity inquire, 
|“ What’sin Initials?” Weare not going to tell 
| them; but leave the piquancy of the title page to 
}its ownreward. We will trespass no farther on 
the writer’s secrets than to say, that though there 
are love stories, meetings, misconceptions, ca- 
prices, and mutations enow for any novel, the 
great peculiarity of this work is, its connecting 
these affairs with very perfect descriptions of 
Bavarian Alpine scenery and sports, and Bavarian 
domestic manners, feelings, and amusements, The 
old simplicity still remaining in many parts of 
Germany, the customs not yet extinguished, and 
the memories not yet forgotten, but all acting 
upon the conduct and condition of the people, 
supply a succession of scenes which seem to 
sent to our minds a true and vivid picture of the 
whole national subject. We have thus the intelli 
gence of the traveller, long enough resident to be 
able to acquire competent knowledge, conjoined to 
the talent of the fictionist, who can give a huma 
interest to his other sketches by inventing persoms 
and incidents to complete his dramatic design. 

After what we have said of the general charac 
ter of The Initials, it will not be expected that we 
should give any extracts from this book, espe 
cially as any distinct separate account of a 
Alpine hunt, or féte, or other peculiar nationality, 
would occupy more space than we can afford; 
and any peep behind the curtain which envelopes 
the plot, as it leads to love in a cottage, wou! 
injure the effect: and therefore all we shall do 
to commend The Initials to perusal as a produt 
tion of a particular order, not deficient in the 
usual materials for novel interest, but more lr 
markable for its graphic delineation of a state af 
things which is rapidly departing for ever. 

“ The revolution which commenced in Germaty, 
in the year 1848, is still in progress; to forete 
how, or when it will end, would be difficult; this 
much is, however, certain, that Bavaria is 0% 
likely to be soon again (if ever) as tranquil 
happy as when these pages were first writtel: 
then the most intelligent peasant would have ™ 
fused to leave his waltz, his pot of beer, 
joyus jédel, for the sake of any newspaper ™ 
ever was printed, or even to hear a political a 
cussion between the schoolmaster and the 
priest! Great is the change which has taket 
place in this respect; without any law ® 
control the liberty of the press, newspapers 0 
worst tendency now circulate in all directio® 
and the peasant reads, thinks, and talks more 
politics than of his crops, and naturally feels * 
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dined to adopt opinions calculated to elevate him 
in his own estimation, and draw those down to his 
level, whom he had formerly considered far above 
jim. In order to appreciate the importance of 
this change, my countrymen must remember that 
in Germany, the peasantryis the army. Hohen- 
fs is sold.” 

Yet “a poor man,” concludes the author, 
«really can enjoy life in Germany——it is only 
srich one who could do so in England.” 








EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 

(The continual supply in this class of publication seems 
keep pace with the consumption; and we all know what 
the destruction of Schoolbooks is; and of everything else 
sat into young hands. Already, too, it would seem, as we 
ik on our table, that Midsummer were calling for its ad- 
fitional cargo. We must, therefore, to keep up our cha- 
neter for noting everything of a literary kind, cast a glance 
over these swaltiiorious productions. ] 

Gus Schoal Geography, &c. 
2th Edition. 
and Co. 

Wuen doctrines on Education perplex the public, 

ad schemes are brought forward only to be op- 

and rejected, it is some consolation to find 
that the really and practically useful guides to 
knowledge are employed to the extent of a score 
of editions. We might almost parody Pope’s 
famous couplet, and say— 

“For modes of instruction let graceless zealots fight, 

He can’t be wrong who teaches us aright.’’ 
Andthis does Mr. Guy. His School Geography 
js an excellent volume. With all the concise- 
ness essential to its purposes, its general infor- 
mation is correct and ample up to the present 
period. The maps are nicely engraved, and the 
urangements so satisfactory, that the topographi- 
cal intelligence runs through the larger features 
of Geography with valuable concordance. In 
fne, we have never been more pleased with an 
dementary work for the youth of both sexes than 
vith this new and improved edition of this proper 

Guy! To show that we have not examined it 

loosely before forming our opinion, we note the 

nisprint of Taxas for Texas, page 143. 

Perspective: its Principles and Practice. By G. 
B. Moore. Taylor, Walton, and Maberly. 

Ost volume of text and one of plates recom- 

nend this truly excellent work not only to the 

instructors of youth in a most essential branch 
of art, but to every student and amateur, who, 
ther in pursuit of a profession or of a pleasing 
rereation, desires to join the memorials of the 
pencil to the other enjoyments of nature. That 
practical drawing should be generally taught in 
whools has ever been admitted without a dissen- 
tient opinion; and it is strange that with such 
wanimous testimony in its favour it should have 
ben somuch neglected. In after life, when we 
tome to travel or even take brief excursions about 
te country, it is very mortifying to see some 
tmpanion pull out a small note book and begin 

ing any striking or picturesque object, or 
wautiful landscape, or character, or character- 
ise group, which will remain to remind him for 
trer of the circumstances of which, in the course 
ifa few months, you can only have a vague and 
tim recollection, and yet the — to accomplish 
te former is easily acquired, and if not artisti- 
ally, at least to a degree quite sufficient for the 

Pirpose we have stated. We shall merely add 

that these volumes, upon the essential point of 

_ lay down instructions of the best 

fr. 


By Joseph Guy. 
Cradock and Co. Whittaker 


History and Etymology of the English Language, 
Jor the Use of Schools. By Dr. Latham. 

Tur location of the languages in use in the British 
% is shown by the coloured map to this inter- 

tingand valuable little volume, and thoroughly 

‘plained in the text. Previously, however, to 

‘tering upon his direct task, Dr. Latham gives 

‘Uiiversal glance at the distribution of the En- 


introduction and progress. In the rest of the 

book, its affinities to other languages and other 

particulars are exhibited and discussed in the 
ablest manner; and, in short, elders as well as 
youngsters may learn a great deal from the work. 

A Grammar of the English Language, for the Use 
of Commercial Schools. By Dr. Latham. Same 
Publishers. 

Or a fundamental class, and very superior illus- 
tration. From particulars the learned writer 
has proceeded to’generalities, and, with little help 
from the teacher, the student may, out of this 
volume, ground himself in very useful gramma- 
tical knowledge of the structure of his native 
tongue. 

First Class-book of Physical Geography. By W. 
Khind. Edinburgh: Sutherland and Knox, 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

As far as it goes an excellent school book, and 

leading the learners several steps in the right 

direction to more complete acquaintance with the 
science. 

A New Latin and English Grammar. By Bruce 
Gubbins, Esq., 8.A. Jersey: Gosset. 
WITHIN a small compass, a very judicious ar- 
rangement towards the acquisition of Latin and 

understanding of English. 

Ince’s Outlines of General Knowledge—Ince’s Out- 

lines of English History. Gilbert. 

Cuear little hooks, compiled from common sources 

enough, but without any marked improvement to 

recommend them above the usual sort. 

Arithmetical Class Tablets. By M. Stansbury. 

Madden. 

Firry tablets on cards in a case to facilitate 

arithmetical tuition. They are worked by pupils 

in classes, and are calculated to enliven the dry 
study of figures. 

Tracings of the North of Europe. By Robert 

Chambers. 

REPRINTED for private distribution from Cham- 

bers’ justly popular Edinburgh Journal, we have 

only to express some regret that this volume is 
not for general circulation; for, as far as Swe- 
den and Denmark are concerned, it is excellently 
adapted to furnish the information which the pub- 
lic, and especially the younger classes of seateen, 
require. 

Pleasant Pastime. Hall, Virtue, and Co. 

A CIRCLE of juvenile dramas, capitally devised 

to set the family acting in the nursery or draw- 

ing-room. Correctness of costume is particu- 
larly inculcated, but the manners of the people 
of various nations are not forgotten. 








THE ACTED DRAMA. 


Fiesco. An Historical Play, in Five Acts. 
Altered from Schiller. Wright. 

In our dramatic critique on Fiesco we noticed 
the characteristics of this composition as an 
acting play, and the same remarks apply so 
truly to it as a reading one, that we need not re- 
tread the ground. The dialogue turns almost 
so entirely upon the “business” of the piece that 
there is not poetry enough to require a separate 
comment. We add, however, a parable, which 
may be perused with interest in our re-forming 
age:— 

“ Fies, 
The empire of the animals was once : 
In strange confusion. Parties strove with parties 
Until amidst the uproar, a fierce blood-hound 
Seized on the throne. He growled, he bit, he gnawed 
His subjects’ bones. The nation murmured, soon 
The boldest joined together, and they slew 
The royal savage. Next a general council 
Was held upon that most important question, _ 
What form of Government should follow.— Which 
Would you have chosen? 

“lst Art, 

“All, A republic! a republic! 

“Fies. Sodid they, 
The government was democratical, 
Each beast, bird, reptile, had a vote,—and all 
Was sanctioned by majorities.—But soon 
Man claimed a tribute from the new republic. 


Genoese ! 


A republic ! 





tongue throughout the world, its dates of 


Again the state assembled. ‘Tiger, bear, 
Horse, elephant, stepped forth and roared aloud 


| ‘ To arms !’—The lamb, the hare, the stag, 
The birds and timid fishes, cried for peace. 
| The cowards were more numerous than the brave, 
| The foolish than the wise.—Numbers prevailed, 
| The animals laid down their arms,—and man 
| Exacted contributions fromthem. Down 
Wenut the republic. What next form was chosen ? 
“Ist Art. Nay, faith, I know not. 
“ Fies. One alike in spirit, 
But more select in power.—Officers 
Were chosen for each separate department. 
Wolves were the financiers, foxes their secretaries, 
Pigeons presided in the criminal courts, 
And tigers in the courts of equity, 
Whilst a blind mole was made inspector general 
Of the administration.—Genoese ! 
What think you of this sapient distribution ? 
Those whom the wolf did not devour, the fox 
Plundered. The tiger murdered innocents, 
And, when arraigned, was pardoned by the pigeons! 
Whilst the mole deemed each duty well discharged, 
The animals rebelled! ‘ Let us,’ they cried, 
* Elect a Monarch who has strength and skill, 
‘And but one stomach only to appease.’— 
’T was done, aud to one chief they all did homage: 
To one, my friends. But that one was—The Lion ! 
“All, Viva! Viva! 
“ist Art. Well spoken, Count Fiesco ! 
And Genoa shall have her Lion ! 
“ Fies. Be it so, 
But tell not me of him. Go home, good friends, 
And think upon that Lion!” 





SUMMARY, 

Some Account of the Ancient Corps of Gentlemen- 
at-Arms. By J. B. Curling, Clerk of the 
Cheque. 8vo. Bentley. 

To all whom it may concern, we hereby intimate 

that this volume contains a detailed account of 

the corps in question, from its establishment by 

Henry VIIL., and its services on great state occa- 

sions throughout that and every succeeding reign 

to the present day. The fluctuations of splendour 
seem to have sprung from the characters of the 
different monarchs; and many of the ordinances 
and regulations to refer to the state of the times 
and the personal dangers with which the sovereign 
might be threatened, or his personal security, in 
periods of greater quiet and safety. There are 
also a number of genealogical and antiquarian 
notes, which add to the interest of the work; and 
it is curious to trace, during three centuries, the 
changes in any institution connected with the 
regal dignity and throne of England. At the 
present moment it is stated that the choice of 
‘Gentlemen ” to fill the corps is more select than 
it was some years ago, when, we fancy, the pur- 
chase-money was more looked to by the noble 
captain, whose perquisite it was, than the parti- 
cular class in society of the individual who paid 
it. Weremember an amusing anecdote in illus- 
tration of this:—When any report was made to 

Lord of the death of one of his troop, he 

almost invariably used to say something in this 

manner—“ Eh, poor gone! He was a 

worthy man, one of the steadiest and best in the 

corps! I would rather have lost any other Two 

than him.” No doubt, for there would have been 

two —— instead of only One ! 
he Counting-House Companion. Pipers. 

Or all kinds of human knowledge essential to 

individual well-being in a commercial country, 

we believe a practical knowledge of accounts to 
be the most important. Not that figures may 
not err; for figures may be twisted to prove any- 
thing; and accounts can be Cooked to make white 
black, and truth falsehood. But for Roguery and 
for Honesty,accounts must be kept, as preservatives 
from the impositions which surround the unwary 
on every side, as well as to exhibit affairs in that 
clear light which should direct the course of ex- 
penditure or economy. The present publication, 
however, refers to only one division of the subject, 
and is very accurately calculated to inform at a 
glance upon its tables, from a penny to five 
thousand pounds, what is the net gain on any 
particular outlay in manufacturing, and buying 
or selling transactions. The elements are prime 
cost, profit and rebate; and as far as we can judge, 
the work is well calculated to prevent errors from 





occurring in these mercantile operations, 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

Sir,—After having endured for a length of 
time the most painful state of mind, arising from 
a great injury done to my reputation, as an artist 
and a man of integrity, not to mention the loss of 
my pension, I have endeavoured in vain to find 
some means,of redress in the opportunity of 
giving an honest and impartial statement of my 
case in connection with the Royal Academy, 
and in reférence to what may justly be called 
my expulsion from that body, on the charge of 
having exhibited a picture not painted by my own 
hand. Knowing the mighty power of the press, 
and the sympathy always ready to be given to 
those who consider themselves aggrieved, I de- 
termined to request for myself a place in your 
valuable columns that have for so many years 
been open for impartial discussion, and where so 
much rising talent, whether in art or literature, 
has oftelg been fostered by an encouraging hand. 
I venture to hope the appeal of one who now 
verges upon his 76th summer, in a life devoted to 
art and science for the last 63 years, having first 
exhibited at the Academy at Somerset House 
when thirteen years of age, will meet with your 
own and your readers’ sympathy and kind con- 
sideration, and that you may be enabled to take 
a just and true view of my case and present 
position. 

The facts are briefly these. In the year 1848 
I sent a picture, among others, to the Academy 
exhibition; it was a marine picture, No. 41 in the 
catalogue; it was ‘not signed by me, but it was 
called in the catalogue my name. On the 
12th of May I received a Tetter from the Secre- 
tary, stating that a Mr. J. W. Yarnold asserted 
this picture was his production, to which he and 
another were ready to swear on oath, and re- 
questing me to deny the truth of such a calumny. 
This I did; and said’ that -four witnesses saw me 
paint it. No notice was taken: of this Mr. Yar- 
nold’s assertion by the Academy until a prize- 
holder in the Art Union, Mr. Bilbrough, 
having chosen the picture No. 41, when Mr. 
Yarnold applied to the Art Union authorities, 
and stated what he had before done to the 
Academy Secretary, and then the Art Union 
Secretary forwarded Yarnold’s statements to the 
Academy, a copy of which was also sent to me 
by Mr. J. P. Knight, the Secretary of the 
Academy, and at the same time a letter enclosing 
the same statement from the Art Union office. I 
replied to these by reasserting that I had painted 
the picture, that the entire surface picture was 
mine. I received a letter from the Academy, 
dated the 26th of July, 1848, informing me they 
had appointed a committee to investigate the 
charges brought by Mr. Yarnold against me, and 
requiring to know when I should be prepared to 
rebut the aspersion cast upon me. I replied, 
August 15, by sending a protest against the right 
of the Academy assuming a judicial power, ad- 
ministering oaths, examining witnesses, &c., and 
stating that, having once given my word, I would 
not submit to be brought before any com- 
mittee of my fellow academicians. I referred the 
council for any further explanation of my feel- 
ings to Sir Richard Westmacott. I also re- 
quested to be informed under what article of our 
laws or bye-laws any portion of the body 
the Royal Academy can establish themselv s 
into a jurisprudent assembly. In this view I 
was confirmed by the advice of a fellow acade- 
mician, who also held her Majesty’s commission 
asa county magistrate. I had said also, inmy 
letter of July 24, that I would rather resign my 
seat than be subjected to examinations such as 
that proposed, and after having once passed my 
word of honour. On September 11th I was 
officially informed that the committee of investiga- 
tion had reported the evidence to the general 


assembly, and that it was resolved that Mr. 


Reinagle be requested to save the Royal Aca- 
demy the necessity of further proceedings by 
resigning his diploma as a Royal Academician, 
as suggested by himself in his letter dated July 
24, 1848, Another resolution was passed, the 
purport of which was to inform me that, not- 
withstanding my declining to attend the meet- 
ings of the committee of investigation, the re- 
port, together with the evidence, is open to Mr. 

einagle’s inspection, on] application to the Se- 
cretary. On the 13th of September I resigned, 
and on the 19th of October received the notifica- 
tion of its being accepted unanimously by those 
who were present, several academicians not at- 
tending the meeting. The proceedings having 
been presented to the Queen for her sign manual 
were rendered complete ; and, at the next general 
meeting in November, Mr. Westmacott was 
elected into my place, the son of the chairman 
of the committee of investigation. I now come 
to the statement of facts, which I, perhaps, im- 
prudently refused to state to the committee; my 
excuse is, that I felt so indignant at being sum- 
moned, as it were, face to face with brokers and 
Mr. Yarnold, who is one of the class of painters 
who produce imitative pictures, as I shall prove 
eventually, that my feelings prompted me to 
adhere proudly to my first assertion, which was 
and is the truth. 

A pupil of mine, Mr. Blackall, having seen a 
certain picture in a state of dead colour or little 
more, inthe shop of Mr. Pike, the broker in 
Mary-street, Hampstead-road, asked me to come 
and look at it; his idea was that it might be 
~~ into a capital picture; it was bought by 

im for three pounds. I then began to paint upon 
it, giving lessons upon it to my pupil, Mr. Rogers, 
of; Birmingham, then resident with me. Mr. 
Blackall also saw me painting it and Signor 
Fabroni. I painted every part of the surface of 
the picture, and, excepting the design of the out- 
line, nothing whatever remained of the first paint- 
ing on the canvass; and whoever may have 
painted first upon it, had little more claim to be 
the author of the picture than the workman who 
covered the canvass with the priming. Having 
nearly finished this picture, I had business at 
Exeter and took it with me to finish; there I 
worked again at it in the presence of Mr. J. 
Saywell, a géntleman well-known there for many 
years. The picture was exhibited there, and 
marked in the catalogue by my name and that 
of Yarnold, as I was unwilling to disguise the 
fact of another hand having been concerned in its 
— however much it was my own work. 
When it was returned to town, the owner of the 
picture was assured that the name of Yarnold was 
a fictitious one used by a poor artist who painted 
cheap pictures for the brokers; this it was that 
led to the picture being sent to the Academy with 
no other name than mine, as indeed it was entitled 
to bear alone. 

From the evidence of this Mr. Yarnold, who 
under that name, which Heaven only knows is a 
real one now, was allowed to swear to the picture 
being his, I have been expelled the Academy, 
= I can prove that a certain picture of 
= ly the same subject reversed, was in the 

ands of a pawnbroker at 234, Strand, with the 
name of Stanfield upon it, done to imitate the sig: 
nature of that academician, which picture this 


f} Mr. Yarnold also claims as his work, and which, 


during the inquiry, I requested Mr. Stanfield to 
examine. I need not comment upon the veracity 
of an artist who does these things. 

But in granting that the under picture was 
psinted by a person named J. W. Yarnold, and 
admitting that I should have mentioned this in 
some way, which I sincerely regret not having 
done, what crime have I committed that should 
heap upon me so heavy and ruinous # punish- 
ment—a punishment which on my conscience I 
have never deserved, nor which can be supported 
by impartial justice? I have suffered severely 


- 
z 








from having stood my ground upon the sacred. 
ness of my word alone; but I am prepared to 
prove every particular that I have detailed, I fear 
too lengthily for your space. 

With your permission, Sir, I will furnish in your 
next, from my actual experience of the past 50 
years and more of the doings of painters and 
sculptors of great reputation, some reasons why 
leniency and consideration should be extended to 
the oldest living exhibitor of the Academy, and 
your obliged servant, R. R. Reractz, 


78, Baker-street, Portman-square, 
April lith, 1850. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION, 

April 12th.—The Rev. Professor O’Brien, “ons 
Popular View of Certain Points in the Undul. 
tory Theory of Light,” restricted his illustration, 
as time obliged, to a single topic; namely, the ans- 
logy of the mixture of colours to the mixture of 
sounds, having first explained generally whatthe 
undulatory theory of light is, and the compoii- 
tion of colours and sounds. Notes of light, ap- 
proximating to the consecutive notes of an octare, 
were given as follows:— 





Deep red . 0:0000261; 1 | do 
Orange ° 240 | 1g 
Orange yellow . 232! 8 | re 
Pale yellow . 226] ¢ 
Green. . 209; 4 | mi 
Blue 196| 3 | fa 
Indigo. . 185| $ 
Violet . . 174| @ | sol 
Extreme violet . 167 | & 


The behaviour of the waves of sound in a 
octave and of light in the super-position of two 
colours, were elaborately described and beauti- 
fully illustrated. The colours specially instanced 
were red and blue, the resulting colour being the 
extreme violet; the yellow, or middle interval of 
red and blue waves being stifled as sol in the note 
and its octave, yet neither utterly stifled, but each 
giving richness respectively to the tone and tint 
April 19th.—Mr. Stenhouse “ on the Artificial 
Production of Organic Bases,” described the his 
tory, and slightly the characteristics, of the 
natural alkaloids, morphine, narcotine, codeine, 
strychnine, brucine, &c., the latter two and nuz 
vomica, usually associated in nature as in the Java 
poison. Theine also (of which tea yields 2 per 
cent., and coffee 1 per cent.), and theotroinine 
(from chocolate), both containing an immense 
quantity of nitrogen; the former 294 per cent., a 
the latter 314 per cent., were noticed. Theine 
gives a bright colouration to ammonia, and msy 
be easily detected by it. Morphine and narcotine 
have not yet been produced artificially, but v- 
merous alkaloids have, and a large class by act 
ing on ammonia, and to this class have recently 
been added by Mr. Stenhouse furfurine and ft- 
cusine, the nearest approximations to natut 
alkaloids. Furfurol, or oil of bran, is readily 
obtained from most vegetable substances. 
composition is C15, H6, 06. It yields furfuramide 
C15, H6, N, 03, and furfurine C30, H12, N2, 06 
the latter well worthy of medical ex — 
Furfurol, Mr. Stenhouse believes, is not _ 
from lignine or from starch, but from the st 
stance deposited from the sap passing throu : 
the tissues. Fucusol is a perfectly analogous “ 
Mr. Stenhouse operated on seaweed in procuring 
it, fucusamide, and fucusine. Lichens and mos 
ses also yield fucusol, but ferns an interm' 
oil not identical with either. Hence there A 
pears to be peculiar relations in this respect A 
tween classes of plants, each containing - 
peculiar oil, and hence light may be thrown 4 
an abstruse point of botany. Of another - 
merous group of artificial alkaloids, Mr. Stenho 
selected one example, namely, aniline, pr rw 
by treating nitrobenzide with sulphuretted hydro” 
gen. For aniline, chemistry is indebted to 
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Se etieiadidal . 
man: its character is very marked, and its 
resence is detected by the deep purple colour 
it gives to hypo-chloride of lime—an effect pro- 
duced by very rapid oxidation. Within the last 
few weeks, Mr. Stenhouse discovered a secondary 
action to detect aniline or the above-mentioned 
oils, First, moisten silk or paper with aniline, and 
then with furfurol or fucusol, a deep blood-red 
colour will be evidenced, which will last several 
days. The probable sources of coal were next 
discussed with reference to the nitrogen coal con- 
tains, and which Mr. Shenstone experimentally 
roves wood is capable of furnishing. Peat 
folds 2 per cent. of nitrogen, and to it, mosses, 
&e., the origin of coal is chiefly to be ascribed. 
Mr. Shenstone, however, does not find in eat the 
coal bases. ‘This failure he attributes to different 
classes of plants yielding different bases, and 
hence considers coal to be from the decomposi- 
tion of the remains of plants different from those 
which constitute modern peats. The wonderful 
diversity and yet intimate connection of organic 
bases was also treated. In conclusion, Mr. Sten- 
house said, he did not despair of producing arti- 
ficially the natural alkaloids, and the more espe- 
cially as, thirty years ago, we could not produce 
any alkaloids. Before the chair was vacated, 
Mr. Faraday submitted a powerful magnet which 
hadjbeen sent to him by a foreign philosopher; 
indeed, it was the strongest ever made. <A good 
magnet, Mr. Faraday said, weighing 8 lbs., would 
support a weight of about 40 lbs. The magnet 
he exhibited had surprised him—it weighed only 
1lb.and it supported 265 lbs. This magnet, so 
beautifully made, was, we believe, constructed by 
M. Lozeman on a new method, the result of the 
researches of M. Elias, both of Haarlem. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
Oxrorp, April 18.—The following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 


Masters of Arts.—Rev. F. Silver, Rev. S. M. Mackey, 
Worcester; W. H. Davey, Lincoln; Rev. H. P. Smith, 
Balliol; J. Baker, University; E. G. Moon, J. Ommanney 
M‘Carogher, Demies of Magdalen ; J. Goss, St. Mary-hall; 
W. Y, Sellar, Fellow of Oriel; E. Savory, G. P. Bevan, 
Oriel; J. L. Roberts, Michel Scholar, John Wathen, 
Queen’s. 

Bachelors of Arts.—A- P, Cust, E. Waller, Brasenose ; 
M. Dewsnap, Christ Church ; H. J. Stephea Smith, Balliol ; 
W. H. Deane, University. 

Pacer tad April 16.—The following degrees were con- 
erred :— 


Masters of Arts.—Ashwell, A. R., Day, A. G., Fellow, 
Smith, C.T., Caius College ; Corrance, H. F., Clare Hall ; Du 
Heaume, W., Sanderson, A. P., Jesus College ; Luard, H. 
R,, Fellow, Simpson, J., Trinity College ; Milner, J., Purton, 
4.S., Fellows of St. Catharine’s Hall; Pollard, G.C., Wat- 
ton, R., Fellows of Queen’s College; Smith, W. H., Cor- 
pus Christi College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—Coling, J., Goodier, J., St. John’s 
College; Isaacs, A. A., Lamb, E., Corpus Christi College ; 
Pollard, F. G., Stevenson, J., Queen’s College. 
gif eandem.—Richards, G., M.A, Pembroke College, Ox- 

r 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Ox the Anniversary of Saint George’s Day, the 
usual official elections took place, when Lord 
Mahon was re-elected President. Mr. Hallam, 
Sir R. H. Inglis, the Bishop of Oxford, and Mr. 
Collier, Vice-Presidents ; Capt. Smyth, Director; 
Mr. John Bruce, Treasurer; Sir H. Ellis and Mr. 
J. Y. Ackerman, Secretaries; Mr. B. Botfield 
and Mr. C. Roach Smith of the old council, were 
Te chosen into the new one; Messrs. E. Blore, W. 
Durant Cooper, J. Disney, Rev. J. Hunter, Earl 
Jermyn, Dr. John Lee, Lord Londesborough, 

rs. F. Ouvry, A. Taylor, and Thoms, were 
added he the Council from the ‘general body of 
mem! 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE, 
Ox Thursday, in the absence of the President, the 
Marquis of orthampton, (now on his way home 
from Egypt,) Mr. Hallam, V.P., took the chair. 
The council report of the past year was read by 
Mr. Cattermole, the Secretary; after which Mr. 


Hallam addressed the meeting, and pronounced a 
touching eulogy upon the late Mr. Hayes Pettit 
and Mr. Lisle Bowles, lost to the Society during 
the year. The ballot then proceeded, when the 
Marquis of Northampton was re-elected President. 
Vice-Presidents:—The Duke of Rutland, the 
Duke of Newcastle, the Earl of Clare, the Earl of 
Ripon, Lord Bexley, Lord Colborne, Mr. Hallam, 
Mr. R. Hamilton, Col. Leake, and the Rev. Dr. 
J. Hume Spry. For the Council:—*The Bishop 
of St. David’s, Mr. B. Austen, *Sir J. Boileau, 
Bart., Mr. Beriah Botfield, the Rev. R. Cattermole, 
(Secretary), the Rev. H. Clissold, Mr. J. P. Col- 
lier, Mr. P. Colquhoun, Sir John Doratt, (Libra- 
rian and Foreign Secretary), *Mr. T. Green- 


wood, Mr, J. Hogg, Mr. W. Jerdan, *Mr. H. S. | 


Kyle, *Mr.J.G. Teed, Mr. W. Tooke, (Trea- 
surer) and *Mr. A. J. Valpy. Auditors:— 
Mr. H. Holland, and Mr. C. A. Smith, 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK. 
5 cantante, 8 ‘p.m.—Zoological, (Anniversary) 
p.m 


Tuesday.—Civil Engineers, (the monthly ballot for mem- 
bers. Professor Ansted ‘‘ on the Absorbent Power of Chalk, 
— its Water Contents, under Different Conditions ’’) 

p.m. 

Wednesday.—Horticultural, (Anniversary) 1 p.m.—Royal 
Institution, (Anniversary) 2 $p.m.—Archzeological Associa- 
tion, (Council) 4 p.m. 

Thursday.—Royal, 84 p.m.—Antiquaries, 8 p.m.—Zoolo- 
gical, 3 p.m. : 

Friday. —Royal Institution, (Rev. Professor Baden Powell, 
on ** Optical Phenomena in Astronomy,’’) 84 p.m.—Botani- 
cal, 8 p.m. 

Saturday.—Westminster Medical, 8 p.m. 








ARCHZOLOGY. 

ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 
Tue Earl of Enniskillen in the chair. A descrip- 
tion of Hever Castle, Essex, the family seat of the 
Boleyns, and the birth-place of Anne, was read; 
and another on the sculptured figures in Good- 
rich Castle, thought to be the work of some pri- 
soner in old times. The Duke of Northumber- 
land exhibited Egyptian scarabei, &c., such as are 
found with mummies, and discovered near Roman 
remains at Edgeworth, near Cirencester; and Mr. 
Birch described the Roman villa excavated on the 
estate of the Duke of Grafton. (See preceding 
Gazettes.) Encaustic tiles from Llauthony Ab- 
bey, Mexican ornaments and other curiosities, 
and various articles of ancient virtu, were also 
shown; and a letter from Mr. Lukis was read, 
containing farther accounts of the remarkable 
vestiges of remote antiquity in the Channel 
Islands. 








FINE ARTS. 
NEW WATER COLOURS. 


After our generalization, we are still bound to 
speak of the characteristic ornaments of this 
attractive Exhibition. 

No. 5, Running after Beauty, Alfred H. Tay- 
lor, is a nice bit of his pencil. The boys in 
chase of butterflies are happily engaged and their 
several aims amusingly diversified. 

No. 11, Gardener's Shed, and other Fruit 
Pieces, by Mrs. Harrison, rank her among the 
foremost in this style. 

No. 22, Chapel of Edward the Confessor, West- 
minster, 7. S. Boys, is a rich solemn interior, 
carefully executed in detail and very effective 
in general character. 

o. 26, Ben Lomond, W. Robertson. One of 
Scotland’s magnificently beautiful scenes, and, 
like several others of different aspects, ably han- 
dled by the artist. The picturesque objects and 
the light and shadow are faithfully represented. 

No. 37, Miserable Reflections, H. Maplestone. 
In several of his pieces the artist has indulged 





* The six marked are new members of Council, in 
room of those who go out by rotation;-the others are re- 





elected. 
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in a aportive vein of disposition in regard to re- 
flected lights and brilliant materials. His suc- 
cess is not only curious but striking, and, as an 
experiment on colours, we consider these little 
things to be remarkable. 

No. 39, Miseries of War, Z. Haghe, may be 
viewed as an example of the height to which Mr, 
Haghe has carried the medium of water colour 
painting. The depth of tone in parts, the rich- 
ness in others, the harmony in all, and the effect 
produced on the mind of the spectator show the 
mechanical skill and the genius of the master. 
No. 52, The Guard Room, a deserving com- 
panion, and 225, A Sebeel, a graver theme as ad- 
mirably done. 

No. 44, The Bazaar, Algiers, C. Vacher. Some- 
thing to remind us of Sir W. Allen’s Circassians, 
though the figures are on a smaller scale. The 
subject novel, and, we presume, is faithfully 
treated; and, so trusting, it offers matters of 
general interest for prolonged attention. The 
artist has increased his reputation by it. See No. 
100, &c., for other admirable ideas. 

No. 47, The Convalescent, Miss F. Corbauz. 
A sweet and affecting composition. The health 
returning to one of the beautiful girls, supported 
by the other, is depicted most charmingly. No- 
thing can excel the promise of returning bloom 
to the pale countenance and the expression of 
resignation changing into hope. No. 215, The 
Last Evening at Home, is another sweetly pa- 
thetic appeal to the feelings. 

No. 65, Joan of Arc, J. Absolon. Another 
work delightfully expressive. The heroine, 
tempted by the sight of the armour, in her squallid 
person, is admirably portrayed. There is no 
want of the heroic but it is gently indicated, 
and the simple sentiment and human feeling pre- 
vail. 

No. 69, The Vale of Caerphille, D.JH. M‘Kew- 
an. The misty distance of morning is finely 
given in this landscape; and in his other produc- 
tions the artist displays equal ability in copying 
the features and effects of varied nature. Wit- 
ness No. 190, Evening in the Valley, a piece of 
fine sombre gloom. 

No. 75, Christ with his Disciples in the Corn- 
field, H. Warren, is a very fine picture, but we 
hardly think equal to the artist in last year: 
Perhaps the Saviour seems to require a more 
commanding dignity of stature, and the corn is 
unquestionably too flowery. But in the great 
points and the illustration of the text it would 
be difficult to excel this Scriptural composition. 

No.{82, Bolton Abbey, W. Bennett, A beau- 
tiful subject treated beautifully. 

No. 114, Blue Bell Hill, &. J. Fahey. We 
alluded to this in our first notice, and more 
leisurely examinations convince us that it is not 
only one of Mr. Fahey’s most successful works, 
but, independently of the artist, one of extraor- 
dinary merit. {The grouping of the hop-pickers 
in their positive coloured garb on the hills to the 
left, forms the finest contrast imaginable to the 
champagne landscape spread out on the right. 
The whole is perfectly seducing to the eye. 

No. 118, The Petitioner, W. Lee, a sweet little 
fancy. The goat is quite a favourite with us. 

No. 123, Lake Windermere, G. B. Campion, 
Were it not that the artist has ably realized 
the poetic description, we should have said that 
this fine view had too much of sameness in the 
colouring. The nut brown and golden tints of 
autumn would have been the better of more re- 
lief, for landscapes on a large scale do not admit 
of being treated like nooks and corners of peculiar 
foliage, where perhaps a single tree, and not an 
expanse of country, supplies the study. 

No. 150, The Unexpected Return, W. Colling 
wood, resembles one of Collins’ admired works; 
and as the artist throughout seems to move 
among smugglers on the coasts, the same high 
compliment is due to them all. No. 173, The 
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Village Blacksmith, is particularly deserving of 
raise. 

a 194, Ratisbon, W. Wyld, brilliantly exe- 
cuted. 

No. 193, Caxton reading his First Proof Sheets, 
&c. E.H. Wehnert. This is another of the pic- 
tures which struck us much at first sight, and 
which improves on further acquaintance. The 
subject is one of the deepest interest. The 
earliest of our printers are looking upon the first 
fruits of their labours, the continuance of which 
was to change the face of the world and the con- 
ditions of mankind. They are presented to us in 
an apartment of congenial antiquity, disposed in 
natural attitudes, and with countenances of varied 
intelligence, yet all simple as an every-day pur- 
suit. The drawing is firm and good, and the 
quiet tone of colour perfectly suited to the occa- 
sion and the station of the parties. 

No. 196, The Bush near Sydney, Australia. J. 
Skinner Prout. What with kangaroos, parrots, 
and other Australian features, we find this a very 
interesting picture. For the Emigration Com- 
mittees and proposed emigrants it must possess 
the attractions of an exhibition per se, and is very 
distinctly descriptive of a new country. 

No. 198, Roses and Fruits. Mrs. Margetts. In 
this and other pieces, Mrs. M. revels in the richest 
tints which her subjects possess in nature. We 
do not think the art can go beyond her achieve- 
ments. 





NATIONAL INSTITUTION. 

Tus exhibition has fully maintained with the 
public the character we gave of it on the open- 
ing view. The admirable light of the gallery, 
and the arrangement which admits of every pic- 
ture (a reasonable number of nearly 400) being 
seen as they ought to be, and without the glare 
and distraction of a crowded exhibition, with 
three-fourths of its contents which had better 
not be there than there, either for their own sakes 
or for the sakes of the visitors. 

No. 22, Don Quixotte, R. W. Buss, is a perti- 
nent illustration of the poor knight’s entertain- 
ment at the inn mistaken for a castle, and 
altogether a cleverly conceived and well painted 
picture of its class, 

No. 27, Caliban and his Fellows, A. Fussell, is 
somewhat exaggerated, nor can we make out the 
drawing which disposes of half the monster's fore- 
head behind his monstrous nose. 

No. 30, Fruit piece, W. Duffield, one of a 
number of rich and natural productions, which 
rank their author high in this line of art; in 
which the English school may now boast of seve- 
ral ornaments, unsurpassed by any artist of any 
time or country. 

No. 38, Medea, J. 7. Houlton. With much to 
praise in this classic effect, there is also some 

arts to speak of less favourable. One of the 
imbs of the murderess is deficient in substance 
and out of drawing; nor is the expression quite 
all that could be wished. 

No. 41, Noon, 4. W. Williams. The name of 
Williams is so strong in this exhibition, that we 
can hardly distinguish the number of fine land- 
scapes marked with it; and various initials, besides 
the name of Percy, which, we are informed, is as- 
sumed for the sake of distinction. The present 
number illustrates the initials of A. W., and is 
altogether a glowing scene from Thomson’s 
“ Seasons,” 

No. 45, Galliotti showing Louis XI. the first 
Specimen of Printing. FR. S. Lauder. From 
«Quentin Durward,” and for realization of cha- 
racter, artistic management, and tone of colour, 
one of the best, if not the best specimen, of the 
artist's style in the gallery, though we may have 
to do justice to his talents with subjects of ano- 
ther kind before we conclude our critique. The 
King is admirably drawn, and in expression and 
costume perfect. Nor are the other parts in- 


| what may be called the semi-historical familiar 


class. 

No. 49, Corn-field. G. B. Willcocks. 
sweet production, truly rural and natural. 

No. 51, From Shelley’s Queen Mab. J. Har- 

ris, Astriking work, and, we are told, by a 
young hand, not yet emancipated from Academic 
studies. With obvious defects, it is nevertheless 
an idea such as genius would sanction, and of 
much future promise. The boldness of the con- 
trasts, and the daring employment of lights upon 
superhuman colours, show an originality that de- 
serves the, highest encouragement. 
No. 55, Here’s his Health in Water! R. R. 
M‘Ian. The artist appears to great advantage in 
this exhibition; and this, though a touching Jaco- 
bite subject in the doomed cellsof Carlisle, is not 
so high or successful an effort as the Highland 
Coronach, No. 76, where the dead body of a mur- 
dered clansman calls forth the vow of vengeance 
from his relatives and friends. The action is very 
forcible, the dead body admirably disposed (the, 
tone of the flesh the least degree too dark), and 
the female, crouching in utter wretchedness on 
the right of the chief group, a picture in itself. 

No. 57, Sampson,a Study. E. Armitage. A 
noble study of the M. Angelo school, without its 
too common academic muscular exaggeration. 

No. 58, On the Thames, near Putney. E£. 
Williams, senior, A fine Vanderneer-looking 
landscape, by Williams, Pere. 139, on the con- 
trary, is a sweetly warm scene, and well con- 
trasted with No. 140, hung just below, and an 
exceedingly clever winter piece, by A. O. Deacon. 

No. 71, The Crucifixion, L. W. Desanges, is 
only a sketch, and may therefore be passed for 
No. 159, The Excommunication of Robert, King 
of France, andhis (Jueen Bertha, by the same, and 
one of the most important productions in the 
Gallery. It is historical, and treated with the 
care and dignity worthy of history. The denun- 
ciation and extinction of torches is a solemn cere- 
mony, and the terror it inspires is finely repre- 
sented on the other side of the picture, in the 
natural contrasted with the artificial light. The 
effect of the latter on the upraised hand of the 
Queen is beautiful. The whole is a credit to our 
native arts. 116, A Study, is another proof of 
the artist’s superior talents. 

No. 82, 83, Portraits, A Corbould. We notice 
these as examples of the artist’s somewhat novel 
style. They look as if they were daguerreotypes 
coloured. 

No. 91, Fra Bartolomeo, D. W. Deane. A 
favourable specimen of the artist’s small but 
spirited productions. They are bravely pencilled, 
and have an excellent effect. 

No. 94, A Hunting Morning, W. and H. 
Barraud. Every thing complete. Sportsman, 
attendant, horse, equipments. If the scent lie, 
will not he go the pace with his thin legs ? 

No. 98, an exquisite Fruit piece, W. Duffield. 

No. 106. Marie Antoinette and her Children 
Escaping, M. Clarton. An affecting story, and 
told in a natural manner. 
sameness in the pose of the figures and general 
action; and after modern costume is not con- 
genial to tragic incident. 

No. 107, The Beau, J. D. Wingfield. The 
artist has not looked at Hogarth in vain. T e 
posture and looks of the fantastic creature are 
—— hit off. 

No. 111, Aqueduct, Yorkshire, J. C. Bentley. 
One of the numerous landscapes which do so 
much honour to this exhibition. It is a good 
subject, and conscientiously finished. 

No. 114, Entrance to Canterbury, J. Henshall. 
A very nice and Prout-looking bit of old pic- 
turesque building. 

No. 119, Mrs. Oliver. No. 135, W. Oliver. 
There are a number of pleasing landscapes by 
both hands in the rooms, and each singly well 
worth selection by the amateur. What we have 


A very 


There is rather a: 


mon to them all; and where the mannerism jg 
avoided (as it ought to be, for such spots are not 
often seen in nature) the pieces are improved by 
the omission. 

As we are noticing this gallery in the way of 
skirring round the rooms in regular rotation, 
and not following out the artists’ entire contribu. 
tions, we shall now drop the pen for a week. 


Moving Panoramas keep moving perpetually, 
The success of the overland picture has brought 
out another, illustrating the overland journey 
through Oregon and Texas to California, under- 
taken by Col. Fremont and party in 1842, We 
advise all those who contemplate a pilgrimage to 
the “diggins” by this route to pay 4a visit first 
to the Egyptian Hall, that they may form an 
idea of the country to be traversed; and to those 
who prefer “delving” at home, we would say 
“go and see what perils you escape.” Here are 
rocky mountains, snowy mountains, precipices 
of frightful acclivity, rivers, torrents, cataracts, 
prairies on fire, trappers, herds of wolves and 
buffaloes; wild horses, Indians scarcely less so; 
and the “ great salt lake” heretofore so mysteri- 
ously spoken of, and aever before painted. Mea. 
sured by the difficulties of access, California 
should indeed be a paradise. It will disappoint 
some perhaps, as it did ourselves, that the San 
Francisco of 1845 is represented not thato f 
1848. But of course this is unavoidable. The 
execution of the painting is unequal; some 
portions look “stretchy” and hurried, others 
are more artistic and elaborate. The description 
is well given by an American gentleman, who 
though (as he told us) he had not seen the 
painting until Tuesday, seemed to be so well 
acquainted with the locality. We should add 
that the picture is taken from original drawings 
by Col. Fremont, Sir W. Drummond Stewart, 
Bart., &c. A grand panorama, representing the 
the passage of the Alps, and the event of the cam- 
paign under Napoleon, is talked of as the forth- 
coming attraction at the Surrey Gardens. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
NOTES FROM ABROAD. 

Antiquities.—The extensive dredging now car- 
rying on in the bed of the Seine in Paris every 
day furnishes fresh objects of curiosity and in- 
terest to archalogists, in the shape of weapons of 
all sorts, medals, vases, spurs of horsemen, and 
remoins of old armour,—Journals, 

A Patriarch.—On the 5th instant, M. Delplace, 
the oldest beadle in Belgium, died at Thourout, 
aged 97 years—90 of which he had been employed 
in the church of his native town. Delplace had 
had 27 children, the issue of three different mar- 
riages; he married for the third time in February 
1798, and has lived to see the grand-children of 
his grand-children.— Brussels Herald. 

Earthquake at Smyrna.—Accounts from Smyrs 
state that a violent earthquake, preceded by dread- 
ful noise, took place there on the 3rd of this month. 

Gallo-Roman Skeletons,—In the marsh of La 
Cambe (arrondissement of Bayeux), 18 skeletons, 
in a perfect state of preservation, were found st 
the depth of about thirty-three centimetres from 
the surface. It is presumed that these remains be- 
long to the Gallo-Roman period, as several bronze 
articles, bracelets, necklaces, &c., were found neat 
the spot. Most of the ancient Norman towns 
have collected numerous historical and curious 
relics, under the able management of the Society 
of Norman Antiquaries, established twenty-five 
years since.—Brussels Herald. , 

Storms.—On the 30th ult., a tornado of terrific 
violence passed over Nassau, Bahamas, and . 
stroyed shipping and houses, besides killing a” 
wounding a number of people. 

Truffles—Gourmets may rejoice, for the Bru 
sels Herald informs us that a stratum of Truffes 
was recently discovered by, a swineherd and his 
porcine charge, near Lierre in Belgium, 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

Madame Tussaud.—We have, with regret, to 
record the death of the above-named lady, although 
at the mature age of ninety years; forty-eight of 
which she passed in England, arriving here after 
the peace of Amiens in 1802. She was a native of 
Berne, in Switzerland, and went early in life to her 
uncle, M, Curtius, an artist, then residing in Paris, 
by whom she was adopted, and afterwards ini- 
tiated in the fine arts; and such proficiency did 
she attain, that for thirteen years she held the ap- 

ointment of instructress to the Royal Family of 
the unfortunate Louis X VI. and Marie Antoinette, 
whose fate she always recurred to with deep sor- 
row. Few persons of the last century have had 
more or greater vicissitudes than this remarkable 
woman: few, if any but herself, beheld three 
brothers and two uncles slaughtered in defence of 
the king, when nearly the whole of the Swiss 
guards fell a sacrifice to their loyalty at the 

Tuileries; and none but herself, forced by the 
sword or bayonet, to cast or model the guillotined 
heads of those she had known and loved, or those 
whom she detested—Charlotte Corday or Marat, 
the Princess de Lamballe or Robespierre. Her 
office was todo it: in fact, her uncle, M. Curtius 
being a Republican, his house was the resort of 
all the principal actors of the Reign of Terror, 
and she had thus an opportunity of seeing, and 
was compelled to be in the very midst of all the 
violence and wrong, of which her accounts were 
fearful. She was herself suspected for her loyalty, 
taken from ther bed at night by the gendarme, 
and cast into prison, where she had for her com- 
panions Madame Beauharnais and her child, the 
one afterwards Napcleon’s Empress, Josephine; 
the other, the Queen of Holland. From all this 
she escaped, and afterwards came to England with 
her children, “ which,” as she said, “ has always 
proved a safe and hospitable retreat to the 
foreigner, where the stability of the Government 
has ever been such as to lull all fears of revolu- 
tion, with the consequent scenes of carnage; where 
genius from whatever clime is fostered, and where 
the unfortunate exile receives the same protection 
as the native.” This she experienced in its fullest 
sense; and here by her ability and persevering 
industry, she commenced her exhibition, travelling 
from town to town, and after twelve years of 
struggle and anxiety, she had, by her own hands, 
80 laboured as to have a goodly collection, and a 
smallsum of money. She then resolved to visit 
Ireland, but, in the transit, the vessel in which she 
had embarked her all was wrecked, and with 
gteat difficulty their lives were saved, so that when 
she landed at Cork with her boys she landed 
penniless, But her courage, hopefulness, and un- 
ceasing industry never forsook her, for she always 
looked upon calamity as a thing not to be de 
plored only, but to be overcome. She thus began 
the world anew. Its result may now be seen, 
Thus was she, asit were, twice the architect of her 
own fortune, and has left a name familiar as a 
friend's in every home in England.—From a Cor- 
re nt, 

_ William Wordsworth.—The painful anticipa- 
tions recently whispered about from the West- 
moréland Papers have been too speedily con- 
firmed. Wordsworth, the Poet, died on Tuesday 
afternoon, at his residence on Rydal Mount, the 
local Parnassus of his immortal fame, and on the 
margin of the sweet Lake which was his Helicon. 
: soon after Bowles, another of our national 

ard, has left the world to darkness; and the 
last of the Lake School of Coleridge, Southey, 
and Wordsworth is no more. Yet their difference 
was great. Coleridge refined into the metaphy- 
ny and mystic; Southey sported with the play- 
Ps and rose into the heroic; Wordsworth was 
pa enamoured interpreter of external nature and 
eo a workings of humanity. In him there 
Po . © an undergrowth of pleasantry, though it 

“'Y appeared in his poetical compositions. 


English language, whilst the “ Excursion,” and 
| other more sustained pieces, more fully develop 
| his powers. In his earlier career the love of sim- 
| plicity led to a style sometimes so childish as to 
provoke ridicule; but ever and anon such streams 
of true feeling and beauty rushed forth that every 
heart acknowledged their influence, and the ex- 
quisite touches which threw life into their varied 
enchantments brightly adorned the sympathies 
they created. Full of years and honours, the 
Laureate has departed. Soulby’s Ulveston Adver- 
tiser, in an interesting biographical sketch, states 
that he was born at Cockermouth, on the 7th of 
April, 1770, and educated at Hawkshead School 
and St. John’s College, Cambridge. His father 
was Law Agent to Lord Lonsdale. 

The Rev. John Lamb, D.D., and Master of Cor- 
pus Christi College, Cambridge, died on Friday 
the 19th, in his 62nd year. Dr. Lamb was au- 
thor of a new and enlarged History of the College, 
a Work on Hieroglyphics, a collection of Letters, 
Statutes, &c., illustrative of the history of Cam- 
bridge during the Reformation, and several pub- 
lications on religious and other subjects. 








MUSIC. 

Her Majesty's Theatre.—V erdi’s opera, I Lom- 
bardi, was given on Saturday, for the first time, 
introducing a new tenor from San Carlo, Sig. 
Baucardi. We should require to hear the new 
debutant in music of a higher order than Verdi's 
before we could pronounce upon the exact merits 
of Sig. Baucardi, but there can be no doubt about 
his superior qualifications, and we expect to find 
him as successful in parts involving higher powers 
as he was in the Lombardi. His voice is strong, 
and comes entirely “from the chest,” to use the 
technical expression; his method is correct, and, 
altogether, his debut was most promising. ‘he 
Don Giovanni was withdrawn on Tuesday for the 
Barbiére di Seviglia, in which Sontag delighted 
every body as usual. On Thursday the Nozz 
was repeated, and Baucardi appeared again with 
great success. The coming Thursday will exhibit 
the entire resources of the establishment, Sontag, 
Parodi, Giuliani, Catherine Hayes, Lablache, 
Colletti, Belletti, Calzolari, Sims Keeves, and 
Baucardi. The grand feature of the night, how- 
ever, will be the Ballet, the new pas de trois, en- 
titled Les Graces. Carlotta Grisi, Marie Taglioni, 
and Ferraris, have variations adapted to exhibit 
their specialities. Here will be opportunity for 
another “ Judgment of Paris,” but to whom the 
golden apple will be awarded we should be loath 
to hazard an opinion. 

Royal Italian Opera.—Two out of the five pro- 
mises made at the opening of the theatre have 
been redeemed. The second is the production of 
the Moise, altered and added to by Rossini himself. 
The original opera was brought out at the San 
Carlo in 1818, and the libretto, written by Toeola, 
was then formed entirely from the Captivity of the 
Jews under Pharaoh, with the little bit of love- 
making between the young Pharaoh and an Is- 
raelite maiden. The passage of the Red Sea was 
included, but the attempt at this scenic effect was 
nearly fatal to the success of the opera. “At the 
view of the silken billows rolled backwards at the 
voice of Moses, by dozens of little lazzaroni under- 
neath, the whole house burst into a fit of laughter; 
but they were good natured in their merriment, 
and overlooking this absurdity at the conclusion 
of the opera, did nothing but talk of the beauty of 
the Introduzione and the other favourite pieces.— 
Something, however, was to be done to redeem the 
honour of the second act; the mortified poet rushed 
into Rossini’s room early the following morning, 
exclaiming that he had just finished a prayer, to 
be sung by the Hebrews at the passage of the Red 
Sea, and that it had taken him half the night to 
compose it. ‘Has it so?’ said the composer, 
‘then I engage to set it in half an hour,’ and 
jumping from his bed, he seated himself at his 





© of his Sonnets are among the finest in the 


table, and in less than a quarter of an hour com- 


| posed the sublime movement, Dal tuo stellato soglio, 
without ever having had recourse to the piano.” 
In 1829 Rossini adapted the Mosé for the Grand 
Opera at Paris, with new music for the choruses, 
an overture, and music for the dances. The per- 
formance of the MJosé in Egitto in London was 
prohibited by the Lord Chamberlain when it was 
intended to be given at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
about twenty years ago; but it was found easy to 
give the story of the opera another and a less of- 
fensive subject, so the Captivity of the Crusaders 
in Syria under the Sultan was substituted for that 
of the Jews, and Peter the Hermit was a very 
happy locum tenens for Moses. The name of the 
opera was then changed into Pietro [Eremita, 
which many will remember has been performed of 
late years, the music being retained entire. In 
the version before us we have another change, and 
the period of the original story has been again 
chosen by making the captivity of the Persians in 
Egypt, whose religion was then the worship of 
fire, as the source of all life, under the imaginary 
god called Zoroaster, the same people now also 
called Bactrians. In the cast of Pietro l'Eremita 
Tamburini filled the same part as now with the 
name of Noraddin, the Sultan; Orosman, the son, 
was taken by Rubini, now called Amenofi, and 
sung by Tamberlik ; Lablache was the Peter, which 
tallies with Zora by Zelger; Agia was the hame 
of the heroine and was taken by Mme. Albertazzi, 
now it becomes Anais in Mme. Castellan’s réle. 
Mile. Assandri sang the part of the Sultana, which 
now belongs to Mlle. Vera; Ivanoff filled that of 
Lusignan. In its new form the opera appears with 
the addition of an entire act, the first, while the 
music of the remaining three is pretty much as it 
was before, the principal pieces being, the solo for 
the bass, “‘ Eterno immenso,” which was very effi- 
ciently sung by M. Zelger; the duet for tenor 
and bass, “ parlar spiegar;” the beautiful round, 
“mi mancar la voce,” and the well-known pre- 
ghiera, “dal tuo stellato soglio.” The new music 
of the first act did not impress us much, perhaps 
jit requires repeated hearings to bring out its 
merits. For fine massive effects the Moise is equal 
to anything of the master’s, but, comparing it 
with a somewhat analogous work, the Semiramide, 
it seems to fall into the shade; neither is it equal, 
in several respects, to the Stabat, the music of 
which was intended for an opera. There can be 
no question, however, as to the splendour and per- 
fection of its present form; the scenery is admira- 
bly designed, the costumes are characteristic, and 
the parts are ably sustained. Mme. Castellan is 
especially successful in Anais, as is Mlle. Vera in 
the arduous one of Sinaide (olim Fatima). Tam- 
berlik produced an extraordinary sensation in 
some passages which he delivered with surprising 
force and brilliancy ; the earnestness of his expres- 
sion, too, is an excellent qualification; more even- 
ness, and less of the vibrato, would render him a 
great singer. M. Zelger possesses a powerful 
voice, but in using it he betrays a degree of clum- 
siness which detracts from the effect. The finale 
of the third act was the great success of the even- 
ing, and was applauded with continental enthu- 
siasm; indeed, there was no lack of the well 
merited encouragement. The Donna del Lago 
was given on Thursday, with all the display of 
double choruses and bands that have made it so 
remarkable in former seasons, Considerable in- 
terest, however, was felt in hearing Tamber- 
lik and Mario in the same opera, and Mlle. de 
Meric for the first time in the arduous part of Mal- 
colm. M. Zelger was also new in that of Douglas. 
The new tenor, Tamberlik, was the L?oderick Dhu, 
a part written at first for the baritone, and taken by 
Tamburini; it has of late been taken by the tenor 
in an altered form. Sig. Tamberlik introduced a 
cabaletta from Zelmira, which suited his voice 
and style, and in which he was highly successful 
and gained an encore. Mlle. de Meric acquitted 
herself honourably as the successor to Alboni and 
Angri; her method is so gvod, and her voice so 
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strong and tuneful, that with experience there is 


tions which he played exhibited an equal facility 


every prospect of her becoming a very superior | of execution, but do not display more than the 


contralto singer. Two acts of Masaniello, for the 
sake of the splendid duet with Tamberlik and 
Massol, and the “ Prayer” for the chorus, finished 
the entertainments. The Huguenots is announced 
for next Thursday, with Grisi as Valentina, Mario, 
Raul, and Formes Marcello. 


Musical Union.—The third meeting was held 
on Tuesday, and was more fully attended than 
any this season. The programme contained :— 
Double Quartet, E minor, No. 3, Up. 87, Spohr; 
4 violins, 2 violas, and 2 violoncellos. Intro. and | 
Allegro. Andante con Variazione. Scherzo and | 
Trio. Finale. Duet, piano and violoncello, in D, | 
Op. 58, Mendelssohn. Allegro. Allegretto Scher- 
zando. Adagio. Finale. Nocturnes for Piano) 
Solo, Op. 32, and Polonaise in A, Op. 40, Chopin. | 
Quartet, C minor, No. 4, Op. 18, Beethoven. Al- | 
legro. Andante Scherzoso. 





Minuet and Trio. | 
Finale. Executants:—1st violin, M. Sainton; 2nd | 
violin, M. Deloffre; viola, Mr. Hill; violoncello, | 
Signor Piatti. Extra, for Double Quartet: violins, | 
Herr Goffrie and Mr. Watson; viola, Mr. Mellon; | 
violoncello, M. Pilet. Pianoforte, Herr Hallé. | 
The double quartet is a very interesting novelty, | 
and was very well rendered by the “ executants,” 

though we do not see what is gained by the doub- 

ling beyond power and complication in the fugal 

movements. The duet by Hallé and Piatti was) 
the gem of the performance and a great treat. The | 
adagio sempre arpeggiando, is a very remarkable 

composition, as grand and imposing in its pure 

simplicity as any thing we ever heard for the in- 

struments, and perhaps it could not have been 

treated more effectively than by the two artists en- 

gaged, who seemed to catch the inspiration of the 

composer. This was the first time of Herr Hallé’s 

playing this season, and he was requested to give 

some of Chopin’s music. In this peculiar style he 

is very happy; it requires remarkable sensitive- 

ness to the ideas of the composer, and without the 

treatment emanating from such a quality it be- 

comes half unintelligible, and is deprived of its 

charm. We could fancy Hallé had often heard the 

late lamented Chopin play his own compositions 

—a privilege not very commonly afforded by him. 

Ernst and Stephen Heller perform at the next 
meeting, and a private matinée is spoken of to give 

Sainton the opportunity of playing Beethoven’s 

posthumous quartet in C sharp minor. 

Concerts—Mr. Platt, for nearly thirty years 
principal horn player at the Opera, the Philhar- 
monic, and the great provincial festivals, has at 
last become disabled, from the loss of all his front 
teeth, as the result of pressure in the use of his 
instrument; his friends, who are embraced in the 
circle of all the amateurs and musicians of emi- 
nence in London, combined to give him the benefit 
of a concert at the Hanover Square Rooms, the 
only one ever given for him; this was of the best 
kind, and, we are happy to say, was fully attended. 
The entire Royal Italian Opera band, with Costa 
at their head, all our best English vocalists, and 
Mrs. Anderson, the Queen’s pianist, kindly gave 
their services in the charitable design. 

Mr. Aguilar, a debutant pianist, gave his first 
concert at the Hanover Square Rooms on Wed- 
nesday to an overflowing audience; barring its 
length, of four hours, the entertainment was a 
good one, and derived from the performance of 
some of our best artistes. Mozart’s beautiful 
quintet in E flat, for piano and wind instruments, 
was excellently played by Aguilar, Nicholson, 
Lazarus, Jarrett, and Baumann. M. Hausmann 
and Ernst performed fantasias, besides a trio with 
Mr. Aguilar, Mendelssohn’s Op. 66, C minor. 
Miles. Schloss and Graumann, Misses Lucombe, 
C. Cole and S. Cole, Mr. S. Reeves and Sig. 
Marchesi were the vocalists. Mr. Aguilar is a 
player of the mechanique order, but of this he is an 
honourable example, as his execution of the piano- 


now too common imitation of the Mendelssohnian 
model. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society performed the 
Elijah for the last time on Friday. 

The Philharmonic Society gave their fourth con- 
cert.on Monday. 








THE DRAMA. 
Théatre Frangais, St. James’s—A great treat 
was afforded here on Wednesday evening to the 
admirers of Moliére by the performance of the 
Misunthrope, the part of Alceste by M. Samson, 
and that of Celimene by Mile. Denain. M. Sam- 
son’s pesonation of Alceste was as near perfection 
as the effects of time on his person would per- 
mit. His delivery of the verse most exquisitely 
modulated and his action appropriate, and never 
going beyond those limits which the completely 
artificial character of the piece and of the man- 
ners depicted warranted. The genuin® old style 
performance of such a part as this is not to be 
judged of according to the practice and analogies 
of the modern stage; it is quite sui generi, and 
almost archeological. Mlle. Denain as Celimene 
was lovely and graceful, and gave the celebrated 
satirical passages with great point. Mlle. Avenel 
was a good representative of Arsinoe. The pub- 
lic are under great obligations to Mr. Mitchell 
for representing a comedy so unlikely to be at- 
tractive as the Misanthrope, which, with all its 
beauties, it certainly is, but the performance of 
which, with such talent in the chief parts, must 
bea great intellectual treat to every reader of the 
greatest of French comic writers. 
Haymarket.—The public will greatly regret the 
cause of Mr. Macready’s not appearing here on 
Monday: it is a severe illness, and of such a 
nature as to render a secession from his public 
duties for a lengthened time absolutely necessary. 
Mr. Macready’s final performances are conse- 
quently postponed till October next. This un- 
toward event has quite upset all the arrange- 
ments of the theatre, but a comedy by Mr. Doug- 
las Jerrold is announced for Saturday next. 





VARIETIES. 

The University of London has brought one of 
the disputes toacrisis. Ata special meeting of 
graduateson Tuesday week,resolutions were moved 
and carried against the Authorities, disapproving 
of the bye-law, proposed by the Senate to omit 
a part of the B.A. examination in the case of 
gentlemen with certificates from Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Dublin, and regretting the acceptance 
by the Senate of the supplemental charterenabling 
them to grant certificates in isolated branches ot 
knowledge apart from any proof of the candidate 
having gone through a regular and liberal course of 
education. Thus the young heads and Alumnihave 
thrown the old heads and rulers overboard, and 
asserted their London single-handedness against 
all comers. Invitations have been issued for a 
grand field-day, for conferring degrees, on Wed. 
nesday next. Some extraordinary fracas have 
been occurring here for some time past. One 
of the Librarians having made himself ob- 
noxious to the students, received a little Lynch 
law at the hands of the juniors in the shape of a 
pelting of stones; the Senate ahd Council sum- 
moned two medical students, supposed to have 
been the guilty parties, before them, and rusticated 
them. Such a disturbance arose, however, that 
every lecture was stopped, until at length the two 
rusticated were relieved from their dishonour. 
The Secretary of the College next became an object 
of attack, and had two students brought before the 
Council, who were eventually expelled. During 
the deliberation of the Council, the students as- 
sembled in the cloister hooting the obnoxious 
members and cheering the favourites, until, in 
the uproar, a student groaned rather too near the 


ear of a certain high legal officer of the crown 
who instantly demanded his name; the student 
declined to give it, and was as quickly given jn 
charge to a policeman in plain clothes who was at 
hand, anda fight for the rescue ensued. The ho. 
nours for the past session have not been given; 
and it is thought the routine of the College will 
be seriously deranged. 

King’s College Hospital._—This Charity, bearing 
the name of and attached to the most important 
and successful Educational Establishment of mo. 
dern times, is about to make an interesting appeal 
to the public, which, we trust, will bring a large 
increase to its funds and enable its patrons to 
extend their sphere of usefulness still more to 
the benefit of science and the relief of suffering 
humanity. A day-meeting, a dinner, and a con- 
cert are to be the triple means resorted to in this 
benevolent cause; and it is proposed to apply 
the proceeds to the permanent additional build. 
ings which the hospital so greatly needs for its 
merciful offices, after allowing 1000/7. for the cur- 
rent expenses ofthe Charity. Above 22,000 poor 
persons have been succoured during the last year; 
and thousands more are daily begging for help, 
Assuredly a rich harvest from national sympathy 
will be the fruit of an endeavour, than which one 
of a more blessed character could not be con- 
ceived. 

The Sea, Serpent in America has turned out to 
be an old whale followed by three young ones, 

Rare Coins.—Messrs. Sotheby sold some rare 
Anglo-Saxon and other coins last week at consi- 
derable prices, viz.: Beornwolf, 25/., Anlaff, silver 
penny, 10/. 10s., Eric, 17/.,Ecgbeorght, 131., Harold, 
coined at Stamford, 4/. 4s., Harthacnut, 5/. 2s. 6d. 
Some Greek and Roman specimens were sold at 
the same time, and an Edward III. quarter florin 
brought the prodigious sum of 120/., and a half 
florin of the same King 126/. Of the former 
only two, and of the latter only one other are 
known. 

The People's Review has, we believe, finished 
its career with No.3. In its valedictory address 
it states that “the Literary Gazette saw infidelity 
in that which men religious to a fault (if the 
phrase might be allowed) had penned.” But 
surely this is inconsistent with the spirit of the 
confession that, when it ‘came to irreligious sub- 
jects, irreligious men were to be the expounders! 

Embellishments of the House of Peers—Two 
more large pictures in oil have been commissioned 
for the corridor of the House, viz., one of Charles 
I, setting up’the Royal Standard at Nottingham, 
by Mr. F. Pickersgill; and the other, Speaker 
Lenthall asserting the privileges of the Com- 
mons when the king attempted to seize the five 

Members. i 

The Arctic Expedition from the River is to be 
visited at Greenhithe by the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty on Monday, and is expected to proceed on 
its interesting voyage on Tuesday. We cannot 
too highly commend the exertions on every hand 
to get it ready to sail at the appointed time. The 
“Emma Eugenia,” laden with stores, is to ac 
accompany the “ Resolute,’’ Captain Austin, and 
the “ Assistance,” Captain Ommaney, to the edge 
of the ice. ae 

Ozford and Cambridge.—Mr. Heywood's motion, 
on Tuesday, led to an understanding that a Royal 
Commission should be issued to inquire into the 
state of these ancient institutions, aad recom 
mend any measures necessary for their — 
ment. We presume that nobody knows the vas 
amount of their revenues, or their mode of ap- 


plication. 
——— 


DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 


[This table shows the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 








e 5. 
1850 ; Me & 1850 h. m met 
April 27 . 1167 324) May 1. . - 11 56% 
2 + 2 57 228 3... Oe 
29... .— 57 137 S00 a= 
30. 2. «57 5 
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LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Ansted’s (Professor) Elementary Course of Geology, post 
8vo, cloth, 12s : 
Archbold’s Poor Law to April, 1850, 12mo, 23s 
Burn’s (R. S.) Practical Ventilation, post 8vo, 6s as 
Butler’s (Rev. W. A.) Letters on Development of Christian 
Doctrine, 8vo, 10s 6d 
Carr’s (Thos.) History of Greece, 2nd Ed., 12mo, cl., 10s 6d 
Cheever’s Windings of River of Water of Life, 12mo, cloth, 
2s, sewed, 1s 6d be 
Chesney’s (Lieut.-Col.) Expedition to the Euphrates, 4 vols, 
8yo, cloth, vols | and 2, 3/ 3s 
Chesney’s (Lieut.-Col.) Atlas, royal 8vo, cloth 1/ 11s 6d 
Church Goer, 3rd Edition, 12mo, cloth, 6s 
Iquhoun’s (P.) § y of Roman Civil Law, vol 1, 
art 2, 12s 6d 
Colweli’s (C.) Money and Life, a Review of Colliery Casual- 
ties, 12mo, cloth, 3s 6d 
Cuba and the Cubans, post 8vo, cloth, 5s 
Davidson’s (J. B.) System cf Short Hand, 2nd Edition, 
12mo, cloth, 3s 6d 
Esquimaux Vocabulary, cloth, 3s 6d 
Furlong’s (Rev, T.) Our Little Study, 12mo, cloth, 3s 6d 
Goodwin’s (R. A.) Arctic Voyage, post Svo, cloth, 5s 6d 
Grant’s (J.) Memorials of the Castle of Edinburgh, post 
8vo, cloth, 7s 6d 
Grierson’s (Rev. T.) Autumnal Ramble among Scottish 
Mountains, 2s 
Hughes’ (Rev. H.) Sermons, 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d 
Hunt’s (F. K.) Fourth Estate, 2 vols, post 8vo, 21s 
Irving’s Life of Mahomet, | vol, post 8vo, 3s 6d 
Irving’s Life of Goldsmith, 1s 6d 
Johnson’s Every Lady her own Flower Gardener, llth Edi- 
tion, 18mo, cloth, 2s 
King’s (Rev. D.) Principles of Geology Explained, !2mo, 
cloth, 3s 
Kip’s — W. J.) Early Conflicts of Christianity, 12mo, 
cloth, 5s 
—_ = res Rambles, 2nd Edition, post 8vo, 
cloth, 7s 
= oa Elijah, translated by the Rev. J. Cairns, 12mo, 
cloth, 3s 
Laing’s (S.) Social and Political State of European People, 
1848 and 1849, 8vo, cloth, 14s 
Light of Life, 18mo, cloth, 2s 6d 
Lives of Vice Admiral Sir C. V. Penrose and Captain F. 
Freeman, 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d 
Living Authors of America, post 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d 
Merivale’s (C.) History of the Romans under the Empire, 
2 vols, 8vo, 28s 
Miller’s (Rev. S.) Safe Path for Humble Churchmen, 8vo, 
bound, 4s 6d 
Mare’s (W.) History of Greece, 3 vols, 8vo, cloth, 36s. 
Norman Leslie ; a ‘Tale of Scottish History, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 
Past, Present, and Future, 2 vols, post 8vo, 18s 
Phillimore’s (J. G.) Law of Evidence, 8vo, boards, 16s 
Practical Horsemanship, by Harry Hieover, 12mo, half 
bound, 5s 
Redford’s (P.) Anormal Nutrition, &c., 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d 
Redwood ; a Tale, post 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d 
Reynold’s (R- V.) Outcasts of England, 12mo, cloth, 2s 6d 
Rhind’s First Class Book of Physical Geography, ,18mo, 





sewed, ls 

»-~ prea Work on California in 1849, 2 vols, post 
vo, 248 

Searche’s Gorham Case, }2mo, cloth, 3s 6d 

Snelling’s (H.) Photography, 2nd Edition, post 8vo, 5s 

Spring’s (G.) The Mercy-Seat, post 8vo, cloth, 3s 

Supplement to Bibliotheca Americana, royal 8yo, cloth, 8s 

Tate’s Chemistry, 12mo, cloth, 1s 6d 

Thomson’s (S.) Temperance and Abstinence, p. 8vo, 2s 6d 

Tilt (E. G.) on Menstruation, post Svo, cloth, 6s 

Tuckerman’s The Optimist, post 8vo, cloth, 6s 

Twining’s (H.) Inquiry into the Nature and Application of 
Perspective, royal 8vo, cloth, 5s 

Visit to Sherwood Forest, 12mo, cloth, 2s 6d, sewed, 1s 6d 

bey (Lady) Simple Commentary, vol 2, 12mo, cloth, 


Watt’s (M.) Antidote to Atheism, 12mo, cloth 


Whitling’s (H. W.) Pict f F 
Ovo, doth’ 200 ) Pictures o Nuremburg, 2 vols, post 


Wilmot’s Boat Signals, 18mo, cloth, 6s 


‘cod’s (F.) Attorney and Solicitors’ -keepi 
Gua a y and Solicitors’ Book-keeping, 8vo, 








— TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
acient Sepulture.—In the month of August, 1849, in ex- 
— the earth within Staindrop Collegiate Church in 
a ler to build the flues for warming the sacred edifice, the 
or a human body was exhumed, which was gene- 
= y believed to be one of the lordly Nevilles of Raby Castle, 
i Whose feet were found the bones of a dog of the grey- 
an. breed. It would be worth the trouble of inquiry 
aa We ascertain the fact, whether this primitive custom 
tock and interring a favourite animal was occasionally 


Practised in the Christian Church down to the period of 
period of the 
wanteenth or fifteenth century, We read of one of the Ne- 


Whose war-horse, armed in battle array, preceded 
od body of its late owner at his interment in Durham 
hain? Church, The horse, however, in this case was not 
t n, but given to the said church, as a portion of his mor- 
uary payment, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


A GRAND EXTRA NIGHT 


Will take place on 
THURSDAY NEXT, MAY 2nd, when will be presented 
(for the First Time this Season,) BELLINI’S celebrated 


HER 


Opera, 
LA SONNAMBULA. 
Amina ee +» Madlle. SONTAG, 


Lise oe +» Madile. MALPARATA, 
Count Rodolpho ... Sig. BELLETTI, 
; AND 
Elvino, .. +» Sig. BAUCARDI. 
In the course of the Evening will be presented, for the 
First ‘Time, a New and Original 
GRAND PAS DE TROIS, 
Composed by M. Paut TaG.iont, the Music by Signor 
Puen, entitled 


LES GRACES. 


BY 


Madlle. CARLOTTA GRISI, 
Madilee MARIE TAGLIONI, 


AND 
Madlle. AMALIA FERRARIS, 


With other Entertainments, in which Mr. SIMS REEVES, 
Signori COLETTI and LABLACHE will appear. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


GRAND CLASSICAL, DRAMATIC, MISCELLANEOUS, 
CONCERTED MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT 
Will be given early in the month of May, selected from the 
following admired Authors :—Weber, Spohr, Purcell, M. 
Locke, Spontini, Rossini, Paesiello, Meyerbeer, Cimarosa, 
Haydn, Beethoven, and embracing many highly interesting 

novelties. On this occasion will appear, 

Madame SONTAG, Madlle. PARODI, Madlle. GIU- 
LIANI, Miss CATHERINE HAYES, Madlle. IDA BER- 
TRAND, and Madame FREZZOLINI; Signor CAL- 
ZOLARI, SIMS REEVES, and BAUCARDI, COLETTI, 
BELLETTI, LORENZO, F. LABLACHE, Herr MUL. 
LER, and Signor LABLACHE ; 


Supported by all the Instrumental and Choral resources of 
the Theatre. The whole under the direction of Mr. BALFE. 
Amongst other novelties, Madame SONTAG will havé 
the honour to sing the ‘‘ Swiss Airs,” by Eckert, and the 
Variations on ‘* Ab, vous diraie,” by Adolphe Adams, as 
sung by her with the most enthusiastic success at the Con- 
certs of the Grand Conservatoire of Paris; in addition to 
which will be presented, a Trio for Three Tenors; a Trio 
for Three Basses ; and a Trio for Three Sopranes. 

Full particulars will be announced forthwith. 


Applications for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets, to be made at 
the Box-oflice of the Theatre. 











RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.— 
The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of 

the WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, trom 

Ten till Five, and will CLOSE on SATURDAY, May Lith. 

Admission 1s, Catalogue 1s. - 

GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH 
ARTISTS. 





INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER. 
‘THE TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION of this SOCIETY is NOW OPEN from 9 a.m. till 


dusk. Admittance, 1s. ve 
J. W. ALLEN, Secretary. 
Suffolk-street, Pall Mall East. 


SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
THE FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
will OPEN at their Gallery, 5, PALL MALL EAST, 
on MONDAY, April 29th. ; 
Admittance, One Shilling, Catalogue, Sixpence. 
GEORGE FRIPP, Secretary. 





THE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 
the NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS 
is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, near St James’s 
Palace, daily from 9 till dusk. Admission, 1s. 

JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 





(THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION for the EXHI- 





B., near D. in com Dunelm. 


M-A, D. 
April, 1850, 


i 
* Jobn Lord Neville, who died, asp. 1889. 1 





BITION of MODERN ART, Portland Gallery, No. 316, 
Regent street, (Opposite the Polytechnic Institution). es 

The Exhibition of the above Association is NOW OPEN, 
from Nine till dusk. Admission 1s. Catalogues 6d. Single 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


COVENT GARDEN. 





On TUESDAY NEXT, APRIL 30th, 1850, 
THE NEW GRAND OPERA, 
Z O R 


{(Founded on Rossini’s MOSE IN EGITTO,) 


Will be Repeated. 
Anais, ee +» Madame CASTELLAN, 
Sinaide, oe +. Madlle. VERA, 
Nicotri, ee «» Madlle. d”OKOLSKI, 
Merismane, oo -. Signor TAMBURINI, 
Zora, ‘os -- Mons, ZELGER, 
Babias, ee -. Signor LAVIA, 
Osiris, Bi .. Signor TAGLIAFICO, 
The Oracle, ee -. Signor POLONINI, 
Aufide, ee -. Signor SOLDI, 

AND 

Amenofi, ee .- Signor TAMBERLIK. 


The Divertissement in the 3rd Act will be supported by 
Monsieur ALEXANDRE & Madille. LOUISE TAGLIONI, 


ON THURSDAY NEXT, MAY 2nd, 1850, 
A GRAND EXTRA NIGHT 


Will take place, on which occasion will be performed (for 
the First Time this Season), Meyerbeer’s 
Grand Opera, 


LES HUGUENOT S. 
Valentina, eo ++ Madame GRISI, 
Margarita di Valois, Madame CASTELLAN, 
Dama d’onore, + Madile. COTTI, 
Urbano, ee + Madile. de MERIC, 
The Huguenot Soldier, .. Signor LAVIA, 

11 Conte di San Bris, - Signor TAGLIAFICO, 


& ee 


Il Conte di Nevers, Mons, MASSOL, 


De Cosse, oe Signor LUIGI MEI, 

De Retz, .. Signor POLONINI, 

Meru, oe «+ Signor ROMMI, 
Maurevert, oe -. Signor SOLDI, 

Capitano della Guardia, .. Signor TALAMO, 
Marcello, oo -» Herr FORMES, 

AND 
Raul di Nangis, »e Signor MARIO. 
COMPOSER, DIRECTOR OF THE MUSIC AND CONDUCTOR, 
r. COSTA. 


The doors will be opened at half-past seven, and the per- 
formances commence at eight o’clock precisely. 

Tickets for the Boxes, Stalls, or the Pit, may be had, for 
the Night or Season, at the Box-Office of the Theatre, 
which is open from 10 till 5 o’Clock. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
THE DIRECTORS have the honour to an- 


nounce that a 
GRAND MORNING CONCERT 


will take place on FRIDAY, May 10th, 1850. The First 
Part of the Concert will consist of Rossin1’s celebrated 


STABAT MATER; 


and the Second, of a most attractive MisceLLANEOUS 
SeLectTion. The whole supported by 

Madame GRISI, 

Madame CASTELLAN, 

Madile. VERA, 

Madlle- de MERIC, 

Signor TAMBURINI, 

Signor TAGLIAFICO, 

Signor POLONINI, 

Signor LAVIA, 

Signor LUIGI MEI, 

Mons. ZELGER, 

Mons. MASSOL, 

Herr. FORMES, 

Signor TAMBERLIK, 

AND 
Signor MARIO. 

With the GRAND ORCHESTRA and FULL CHORUS 
of the Royal Italian Opera. 


Conductor, Mr. COSTA. 





Fall particulars will be duly announced. 





Prices OF ADMISSION :— 
Boxes, £1. lis, Gd.; #2, 28. Ud.; #2. 12s, 6d.; 
£3, 3s.Ud, Orchestra Stalls, 10s, 6d. Pit, 5s, 
theatre Stalls, Zs. Amphitheatre, 2s. 


The Concert will commence at Two o’clock precisely. 


and 
Amphi- 








Tickets for the Boxes, Stalls, or the Pit, may be had at 
the Box-office of the Theatre, corner of Bow Street and Hart 
Street, Covent Garden, which is open from 10 till 5; and at 





Season ‘Tickets 5s. 
BELL SMITH, Hon, Sec. 


the principal Libraries. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





te 





ORKS of ANCIENT and MEDIAVAL ART, 

'_ AND SPECIMENS of BRITISH MANUFACTURES. 

The above Exhibition is OPEN DAILY from Ten tiil 

Dusk, at the House of the Society of Arts, John-street, 

Adelphi. ADMISSION, to those not Members, or introduced 
by Members, ONE SHILLING. Catalogue One Shilling. 





DIORAMA. 


[NDIA OVERLAND MAIL.—GALLERY OF 
ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street, Waterloo Place. 
—A GIGANTIC MOVING DIORAMA, ILLUSTRA- 
TING the ROUTE of the OVERLAND MAIL to INDIA, 
depicting every object worthy of notice on this highly- 
interesting journey from Southampton to Calcutta, accom- 
panied by descriptive detail, and appropriate Music (which 
has been in preparation for the last nine smonths), is now 
OPEN DALLY, at half-past 2 and 8 o’clock.——Admission, 
1s.; Reserved Seats, 2s. 6d. (which may be previously en- 
aged).-— Doors open at 2 and half-past 7 o’clock.— 
escriptive Catalogues may be obtained at the Gallery. 








(CRISP'S WHITSUN EXCURSIUN 
to PARIS, 15th and 18th May, giving a Week or 
Fortnight in the French Capital, 
FIRST CLASS, with bed and breakfast for a week, £ 
SECOND ditto ditto ditto 
Including Passports and Breakfast at Havre. 
Tickets and full particulars at Crisp’s Excursion Office, 
51, Bedford-street, Strand, and, for the convenience of City 
gentlemen, at Hammond’s Town and Country Advertise- 
ment Office, 27, Lombard-street. 
N.B.—Jersey Excursions shortly—Rhine Excursion in 
August. 


500 
400 





DAGUERREOTYPE PORTRAIT OF LORD 
VISCOUNT GOUGH, K.C.B. 
M8. CLAUDET having had the honour of taking 
several Daguerreotype Portraits of Lord Viscount Gough, 
some in full uniform, can supply any friends or admirers of 
ps Cgetstons General with copies fof the same, plain or 
coloured. 
Mr. Claudet’s Daguerreotype ‘Portrait Establishments are 
OPEN DAILY, No. 18, King William-street, Charing Cross, 
and Colosseum, Regent’s Park. 


ART-UNION OF LONDON. 
THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


to receive the Council’s Report, and to distribute the 
amount received for the purchase of Works of Art, will be 
held in the Theatre Royal, Drury-Lane, on TUESDAY 
next, the 30th inst., at Ll for 12 o’clock, precisely. The 
receipt for the current year will admit the Subscriber and 
Friends. 
His Royal Highness the DUKE of CAMBRIDGE, Pre- 
sident, in the Chair. 
GEORGE GODWIN, ; Honorary 
LEWIS POCOCK, Siremtadies. 


ARCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 
(THE COMMITTEE invite parties experienced in 


subjects connected with{ARCHITECTURE, whether as a 
Fine _Art, Construction, or Archzologically, to contribute 
ESSAYS or PAPERS having reierence thereto, accompanied 
with a note of the remuneration expected. further particulars, 
and the works already issued, may be seen on application to 
the Members of the Committee, or to the Honorary Secretary, 
WYATL PAPWORTH, Esq., 14a, Great Marlborough street. 











THE CAMDEN SOCIETY, for the Publica- 

tion of Early Historical and Literary Remains.—The 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at the 
Freemason’s Tavern, Great Queen-street, on Thursday next, 
the 2nd of May, at FOUR o’clock, precisely, 


THE LORD ee the President, in the 


hair. 
WILLIAM J. THOMS, Secretary. 

The following are the Publications of the Society for the 

year 1849-50 :— 

I. Inedited Letters of Queen Elizabeth, addressed to King 
James VI. of Scotland, between the years 158! and 1594 
From the Originals in the possession of the Rev. Edward 
Ryder, of Oaksey, Wilts, Edited by Joun Brucx, Esq., 
Treas. S.A. 

IL. Chronicon Petroburgense. Nunc primum typis man- 
datum, curante Thoma STAPLETON. 

III. The Chronicle ot Queen Jane, and of two years of 
Queen Mary, and especially of the Rebellion of Sir Thomas 
Wyat, written by a Resident in the Tower of London. 
Edited with illustrative Documents and Notes, by Joun 
Gougu Nicnots, Esq., F.S.A, 

The Subscription to the Society is 1/, per annum. Com- 
munications fro:: Gentlemen desirous of becoming Mem- 
bers may be addressed to the Secretary; or to Messrs, 
Nichols, No. 25, Parliament-street, Westminster. 





RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1842, 
under the immediate protection of her Most Excellent Ma 
jesty. the QUEEN; Patron, his Royal Highness PRINCE 
ALBERT, K.G, the Nobuity and Subscribers are respect. 
a informed that the THIRIY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
JINNER of the Institutioa will take place in Freemason’ 
fall on SATURDAY, MAY 11th, when the Right Hon. Sir 
air. 


ROBERT PEEL, Bart., M.P., will take the Chi 
W. J. ROPER, Assistant-Secretary. 





J[NFIRMARY for FISTULA and OTHER 
DISEASES of the RECTUM. 


: PRESIDENT. 
The Right. Hon. THOMAS FARNCOMB, Lord Mayor. 
TREASURER™JOHN MASTERMAN, Esgq., M.P., V-P. 

CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT, 

Rev. Dr. AN. 
HONORARY PHYSICIAN, 
JOHN JAMES FURNIVALL, Esq., M.D. 
HONOBARY SURGEON, 


FREDERICK SALMON, Esq., F.L.8., F.S.A. 
The FOURTEENTH ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL of this 


J 


OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and 
ENWARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFO! 
only.—The premises are the most extensive in Lo ap sredar 
an ample assortment of every description of goods of 
nufacturers. A great variety of Dinner Servi 
each, cash.—250, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park 


EARTH. 


ndon, and contai 
the first mn 
ces at four Suineas 











Cassy will be held at the Albion Tavern, Aldersgate-street, 
on MONDAY, May 13, 1850. 
The Right Hon. THOMAS FARNCOMB, Lord Mayor, 
President of the Charity, in the Chair. 
STEWARDS. 


Donald ‘Nicoll, Esq., Sheriff. 

Bellhouse, Wainwright, Esq. Grimaldi, Stacey,SEsq. 
Briggs, Henry R., Esq. Grosvenor, Right Hou. Lord 
Carey, William Henry, Esq. Robert, M.P. | 
Carrol, Sir G., Alderman, v.P. | Herrison, Charles, Esq. | 
Copstend, W. Taylor, Esq., | Jones, Thomas, a : 

Iderman, M.P., V.P. Masterman, John, Esq., Trea- | 
Cubitt, William, Esq., M.P. 


surer, M.P., V. 
Eade, William, Esq 


. Vie 
Salmon, Frederick, Esq. | 
Fawcett, Walter'‘l'homas, Esq. | Tennent, Sir J. E., K.c.s., 
Freshtield, James W., Esq., | 
F.R.S. 


| 
| 


Dinner on Table at half-past 5 for 6 o'clock precisely. 
Tickets to be haa of the Stewards; atthe bar ot the Albion | 


Bloomfield-street, Finsbury-circus. 
Fistula Infirmary, April 22, 1856, 








TABLE AND DESSERT KNIVES IN 

CASES. MECHI, Cutler, 4, Leadenhall-Street, has 
an excellent Variety of perfectly new Patterns in Ivory, 
Pearl, and Agate DESSERT KNIVES, in CASES, and 
every description of TABLE KNIVES, excellent in quality 
and reasonable in price, Also a variety of Knife Sharpeners, 
several new patterns, Wharncliffe Penknives, Scissors, 
Razors, Strops, Paste, and Shaving Brushes, &c. His 
Razor-strops and Paste are well worth the attention of those 
who find shaving difficult. 


“NORTON’S” 

((AMOMILE PILLS are confidently recommended 

as a simple but certain Remedy, to all who suffer from 
Indigestion, Sick Head-Ache, Kilious and Liver Com- 
plaints, Heartburn, and Acidity of the Stomach, Depressed 
Spirits, Disturbed Sleep, Violent Palpitations, Spasms, 
General Debility, Costiveness, &c. They act as a powerful 
tonic and gentle aperient ; are mild in their operation, safe 
under any ci it and th of Persons can now 
bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from their use. 
Sold in Bottles at Is. ljd., 2s. 9d., and 11s, each, in every 
Town in the Kingdom, 

CAUTION. 


Be sure to ask for “ NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not 
be persuaded to purchase an imitation, 











ED. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 
and Clock Maker to the Queen, H. RK. H. Prince Albert, and 
H. I. M. the Emperor of Russia, having greatly increased his stock 
of WATCHES and CLOCKS, to meet the purchases made at this 
season of the year, most respectfully requests from the public an 
inspection of his various assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. each; gentlemen's ditto, 
enamel dials, 10 gs.; youth's silver watches, 4 gs.; substantialand 
accurately-going silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 gs.— 
E, J. DENT, 82, Strand; 33, Cockspur Street; and 34, Royal 
Exchange (Clock Tower Area). 





HENDRIE’S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 


Has realized in practice all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriations and eruptive affections of the cuticle. “ The COSs- 
METIC PETROLINE SOAP,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is 
found to have an ag bl Icent inf on the hands, and 
on the most delicate skin; or in the nursery, for infants. The 
“PETROLINE SHAVING SOAP” is peculiarly bland and balsamic, 
allaying the irritation felt in the employment of the ordinary 
alkaline composition. 

A more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, named 
«“ DISPENSARY SOAP,” is prepared tor inveterate cuticular affec- 
tions of long standing; and, from experience in several public 
schools, where it has been employed in washing children’s heads, 
it has proved an efficient specific for, and a complete protection 
against, the troublesome complaint keown as ringworm. 

The Dispensary Soap, being at a moderate price, is available for 
all classes, and is used with great success in purifying linen after 
infectious diseases; indeed, the use of it may, in many cases of 
typhus and other contagions, be considered a beneficial antidote. 





H. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 and 13, Tichborne Street, Regent's Quadrant. 


TOOTHACHE PERMANENTLY CURED 

by using BRANDE’S ENAMEL for filling decaying Teeth, 
and rendering them sound and painless. Price 1s. Enough for 
several Teeth. The only substance approved by the medical 
faculty, as being unattended with pain or danger, and the good 
effects of which are permanent. 





Sold by all Chemists in the United Kingdom. Twenty really 
authorised Testimonials accompany each box, with full directions 
for use. Sent free, by return of post, by J. WILLIS, 24, EAST 
TEMPLE CHAMBERS, WHITEFRIARS, FLEET-STREET, LON- 
DON, in return for thirteen penny stamps. 

CAUTION.—The great success of this preparation has induced 
numerous unskilful persons to produce spurious imitations, and to 
copy BRANDE’S ENAMEL Advertisements. It is needful, there- 
fore, to guard against such impositions, by seeing that the name of 
JOHN WILLIS accompanies each packet. 








Tavern: or of the Secretary, DAVID MARTIN, Esq., 3,! A! 


Then 
All pe 


Life Assurances 
Association. 


—— 


ALFRED LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
Ni " 


‘0. 7, Lothbury, Lendon. 
of every description can be effected with this 


ext Division of Profits will take place in July, 1851 
reons assured before the 80th June next will be entitled to 


participate in the bonus to be declared inthe following year 


J. W. HAMPTON, Secretary 





[JNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, Established by Act of Parliament j 
Waterloo place, Pall-mall, London ; 97, George-street, Ed 
12, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow ; 4, College-green, Dublin, 


in 1801~8, 
inburgh; 


SECOND bay ft L pevieees OF PROFITS 


MONG ‘THE ASSURED. 


The bonus added to policies from March, 1834, to the Sist De. 























cember, 1847, is as follows: 
Sum added | Sum added Sum 
Sum Time to Policy in} to Policy in | payable xt 
ssured. Assured, 1841. 1848, Death, 
#s.d. €@s.d) £54 
5,000 | 13 yrs.10mo.} 683 6 8 787 10 0 | 6470 16 § 
5,000 | 12 years 500 6 @ 787 10 6 | 6287 19 9 
5,000 | 10 years 300 0 0 787.10 0 | 6087 19 9 
6,000 8 years 100 0 0 787 10 O | 5387 Ww 9 
5,000 6 years 675 0 0 | 5675 96 
6,000 4 years + 450 0 0 | 5450 00 
5,000 2 years oe 225 0 0 } 5225 00 





~The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, and 


only one 


is for life. 


-half need be paid for the tirst five years when the insurance 
Every information afforded on application to the Rei. 


dent Director, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London. 





pr 


OVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 


0, REGENT STRE 


5 ET; 
CITY BRANCH: 2, DO BUILDINGS. 


stablish: 4 
POLICY HOLDERS’ CAPILAL, 1,180,729. 
ANNUAL INCOME, 148.0001. 
BONUSES DECLARED, 743,000. 


Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, 1,836,000. 
President. 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE EARL GREY. 


Directors, 
FREDERICK SQUIRE, Esq., Cheirman, 


vos HENRY STONE, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
EN 


NRY B. ALEXANDER, Ei 
GEORGE Dacre, Ese. 
ALEXANDER HENDERSON, M.D. 
WILLIAM JuDD, Esq. 

Srp RicuarpD D. Kine, Bart. 

‘THE HON. ARTHUR KINNAIRD. 

THomas MAUGHAM, Esq. 

WILLIAM OSTLER, Esq. 

APSLEY PELLATT, Ese. 

GEORGE RouND, Ise 

‘THE REy. JAMES SHERMAN. 

CAPT. WILLIAM JOHN WILLIAMS. 

J. A. BEAUMONT, Es@., Managing Director. 

Physician, 


WQ. 


JouN MACLEAN, M.D., F.S,S., 29, Upper Montague-street, 


Montague-square 


Nineteen Twentieths of the Profits are 
Divided Insured. 


among the 


Examples of the Extinction of Premiums by the Surrender 


of Bonuses. 



































| added 
Date of Sum ae F | Bonuses « 
Policy.| Insured. Original Premium. ——— 
annually. 
z » a. #£ 4a. 
1806 2500 79 10 10 Extinguished 1222 2 0 
1811 1000 33 19 2 ditto 231 17 & 
1818 1000 34 16 10 ditto 114 18 10 
Examples of Bonuses added to other Policies. 
: ith additions 
Policy.) Tyate Sum Bonuses ert 
No. *} Insured. added. increased. 
é s. d, £ s. d 
521 1807 900 982 12 1 1ss2 12 1 
§ . 5 6 
1174 1810 1200 1160 5 6 2360 as 
8392 1820 5000 3558 17 8 8558 Ii 





Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained alt ba 


u 
plication to the Agents of the Office in all the princi the besd 


of the 


United Kingdom, at the City Branch and at 


Office, No. 50, Regent street. 








Sale by Auction. 


SELECT MUSICAL LIBRARY—VALUABLE 
M 


purtick AND SIMPSON, 


Literary Property, 


Room, 


USICAL INSFRUMENTS. | of 
Auctioneers 
will Sell by Auction, at their Great 


191, Piccadilly, on Saturday, May 4th, the vey 


select Musical Library of a Professional Gentleman, ne 


rising 
Music, a Splendid Copy of Handel’s Comp! 


Arnold’ 


and other ¥0c# 
Jete Works, Dr. 
with some pa 


an Extensive Collection of Glees 


s Edition, a Score of the Messiah, 


i ; A aod 4 
sages in the Autograph of the immorial composer, ie. 


valuable selection of Sacred Music, Anthems, 


Operas, &° 


all in fine condition. May be viewed on Friday. 





Catalogues will be sent on application. 
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Sum 
payable at 
Death. 





fe scale, and 
pe insurance 
to the Resi. 
on. 





1,894,008 


REY. 
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gue-street, 
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The Two Hundred and Eightieth Thousand ot 


JOSEPH GUY’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, 
ON A NEW AND EASY PLAN. 


To which are added, a Treatise on the Globes, a copious 
List of Questions for Examination on the Maps, &c., and a 
Dictionary of Names of Places, &c., with their true accen- 
tnation and explanation. With Eight handsome Maps, en- 
graved by Becher. Price 3s., bound in red. A KEY to 
the Problems and Questions, Ls. 6d. 


“Mr. Joseph Guy’s school-books have been too long known, 
and too well appreciated by the heads of schools ana families, 
to need any praise and recommendation of ours; but the pub- 
lic, we believe, is not generally aware that a few years ago a 
Mr. John Guy published certain books, in title, size, and price, 
very similar to the es productions of the gentleman 
whose name stands at the head of this notice; and as pro- 

yetors of schools are apt to be puzzled by seeing ‘two Rich 
monds in the Field,’ we would particularly urge upon them 
the necessity of observing the Christian names of the respective 
authors. Not only is there no associationship between Mr. 
Joseph Guy and Mr. John Guy, but the respective authors 
are not even personally known to each other. ‘The only coad 
jutor Mr. Joseph Guy had in his labours was his son, Mr. 
Joseph Guy, jun., a gentleman highly qualified for such a 
task, being a member of Oxtord University, and having for- 
merly given instruction in the family of the Duke of Welling 
ton. It is therefore satisfactory to know that Mr. Joseph Guy, 
sen., has had an able fellow-labourer in his son.’’—Weekly 

Chronicle, July 29, 1849. 


London: Cravock AnD Co., 48, Paternoster-row, and 
WuittaKEer AND Co., Ave Marie-lane; where may be 
had the 88th Edition of JOSEPH GUY’S NEW BRITISH 
SPELLING BOOK, with Surveys and Illustrations ; Price 
js. 6d. bound, and all JOSEPH GUY’S POPULAR 
SCHOOL BOOKs. 





((OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR MAY. Will be ready on the 30th. 
Cuarpman & HAtt, 186, Strand. 


AlN SWORTH’S MAGAZINE FOR 
Will be ready on the 30th. 


Cuarpman & Hatt, 186, Strand. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, No. CCCCXV., 
for MAY: Price 2s. 6d.; by post, 3s, 





MAY. 





CONTBNTS. 
Free-Trade Finance. 
Greece Again. 
The Modern Argonauts. 
My Peninsular Medal. By an Old Peninsular. 
German Popular Prophecies. 
The History of a Regiment during the Russian Campaign. 
The Penitent Free-‘Trader. 
Tenor of the Trade Circulars, 
Alison’s Political Essays. 
Ovid's Spring-Time. 
Dies Boreales. No. VII. Christopher under Canvass, 
Letter from Major-General Sir William Napier. 
Witttum Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 


Part VI. 





On the 30th will be published, price One Shilling, No. 13 of 
DAVID COPPERFIELD THE YOUNGER, OF 

BLUNDERSTONE ROOKERY. By CHARLES 
DICKENS, With Illustrations by Hastot K. Browne. 
To be completed in Twenty Monthly Numbers. 


London: Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





“FAMILIAR IN THEIR Moutus As HOUSEHOLD WORDS.” | 


Shakespeare. 
This day is published, price 11d., Part L. of 
OUSEHOLD wORsk D &. 


A Weekly Journal, designed for the Instruction and 
Entertainment of all Classes of Readers. Conducted by 
CHARLES DICKENS. A Number is Published every 

urday, price 2d., or Stamped 3d., and a part at the end 
of each month. 

Office, No. 16, Wellington-street North (where all communi 
cations to the Editor must be addressed); and all Book 
sellers and Newsmen. 





On the 30th instant will be published (to be continued 
Monthly, with the Magazines,) price 2d., or Stamped, 3d., 
[HE HOUSEHOLD NARRATIVE of CURRENT 
, EVENTS. Being a Monthly Supplement to ‘‘ HovsEHOLD 

= ss einen by CHARLES DICK ENS. 4 
. ellington street North, Strand, (where Prospec- 
tuses may be had,) and all Booksellers. . — 





ENCYCLOPDIA METROPOLITANA. 
New and Revised Edition, in Crown Octavo. Now Ready, 
Volume VIII., price 6s,, cloth, 
GACRED HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, from 
M the Antedilavian Period to the time of the Prophet 
alachi, with a Dissertation on the Claims and Uses ot 
Sacred History. Edited by the Rey. F. A. COX, D.D., LL.D. 
. Shortly, Vol, IX., 
HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE, 
the Hon. Sir T. N. TALFOUR D, D.C.L., and others. 
eta Gnirvin & Co., London; R. Grirrin & Co 


By 


In a few days will be published, in feap. Svo, cloth, 5s., 
THE TARANTAS. 
TRAVELLING IMPRESSIONS OF YOUNG RUSSIA. 
By COUNT SOLLOGUB. 

WITH EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS. 

London: Cuapman & HALt, 186, Strand. 





LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 

On May Ist will be published, in post 8vo., price 1Is., 
STUMP-ORATOR, 
Being No. 5 of “ LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS.” 
Edited by THOMAS CARLYLE, 

London: CuapmMan & HA tt, 186, Strand. 


PERIODICALS FOR MAY. 


HE DALTONS; or, THREE ROADS in 
x. LIFE. By CHARLESLEVER. No, 1, price Is. Illus- 
trated by Puiz. 

The BARONIAL HALLS. 
issue in super-royal 4to, price 2s. 6d. 

The JOURNAL of DESIGN and MANU- 
FACTURES. No. 15, price Is. With numerous Fabric 
Patterns and Illustrations. 

WORKS of Mr. CHARLES DICKENS, 
Cheap Edition, Part 41, price7d. (American Notes, Part 1), 

WORKS of SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, 
Bart, Cheap Edition. Part 33, price 7d. (Godolphin, 
Part 1). p 

BECK’S FLORIST. No 29, price 1s. With 
a coloured Illustration and Woodcuts. 

NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. No. 353, 
price 3s. 6d. Edited by W. Harrison Ainsworth, Esq. 
AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. No. 

price 2s. fd. 
London; CuarMan & HALL, 186, Strand, 


Part 2. Re- 


100, 





Early in May, 
3 a Tale by Witt1am Dopsworru. 
Three Vols. Post 8vo,. 
London: Simpk1n, MARSHALL, AnD Co. 


(CLARENDON 


Just Published, post 8vo, 7s. 6d., cloth lettered, 
KETCHES OF INDIA; with Notes on the 


Seasons, Scenery, and Society of Bombay. By HENRY 
MOSES, M.D. With a View of Bombay. 


London: Simpxkin, MARSHALL, anv Co. 





NEW WORK. 
PAST, PRESENT, AND 
‘Two Vols., post 8vo, price 18s, 
London: SIMPKIN & MARSHALL, Stationers’ Ilall Court. 


FUTURE. 





This day is published, 
MEMORIALS OF THE CASTLE 
™ EDINBURGH. 
By JAMES GRANT, 
Author of “ Memoirs of Kirkaldy of Grange,” &c. 
WITH TWELVE ILLUSTRATIONS, 

In small Octavo, handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
Wirxir1am Bracxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


or 





MR. ALISON’S ESSAYS. 
This day is published, Vol. I., of 
{SSAYS, POLITICAL and MISCELLANEOUS. 
By ARCHIBALD ALISON, LL.D. To be Published 
Monthly, in Three Vols., demy 8vo., price 15s. each Volume, 
Volume II. will be Published on Ist June. 
Witit1am Biacxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








THE GIRL’S OWN BOOK, BY MRS. CHILD. 


only 4s. 6d. bound in cloth, 


Author of the “ Mother’s Book,” ‘* Frugal Housewife,” 
&c. The Fifteenth Edition. 

*,* This work has been entirely re-edited, and some new 
Articles added on Knitting, Crochet, &c. 
London: WILLIAM TeGce and Co., 85, 

7 doors from Cheapside. 


Queen-street, 


* * ; j : 
* @Always on Sale, a varied and choice Collection of 
uvenile Books, for Presents, 





In a handsome Volume, square 16mo, embellished with 178 | 
new Cuts, partly from Desigus by GILBERT, Price | 


THE GIRL’S OWN BOOK, by Ms. CHILD, — 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 

ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the present 
fear’s Issue of MURRAY’S CONTINENTAL 

HANDBOOKS must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 
10th May. 

wae All Orders must be accompanied by a Remittance, 
or they cannot be attended to. 
50, Albemarle Street, London, 

April, 1850. 


FOR THREE GUINEAS. 


(THE LITERARY GAZETTE, complete, from 
1319 to 1847, except 1837 and 1838, 26 vols., 4to, 
half bound, neat. 





Apply to A, Hotpgn, Bookseller, Exeter. 





Just Published, price 1s., neatly bound in cloth, 


LOOKING TO THE CROSS; or, the Right 

Use of Marks and Evidences in Ascertaining our Spi- 
ritual State. By Rev. W. CUDWORTH. First published 
in 1745, now reprinted with Preface and Notes, By Rev. 
HORATIUS BONAR. 

Ninth Thousand, 
Cloth, 1s., or handsomely bound in Morocco, 2s. 6d., 
THE BLOOD OF THE CROSS. 
By Rev. H. BONAR. 


The above form Volumes of THE CHRISTIAN’S POCKET 
LIBRARY, which is to consist of a series of small Trea- 
tises, devoted especially to the elucidation of the Gospel. 

Kelso: J, & J. H. Ruruerrvurp, Market Place; 
James Nisspet & Co., London: and all Booksellers, 





Just published, price 1s., 
‘THE DECAY OF TRADITIONAL FAITH, 
AND THE 
RE ESTABLISHMENT OF FAITH 
UPON PHILOSOPHY: 
Two Lectures delivered at Finsbury Chapel, Sonth Place, 
By HENRY IERSON, A.M, 





In the press, by the same Author, 
THREE LECTURES, 
Also delivered at Finsbury Chapel. 
I, RATIONAL FAITH, AN ARGUMENT AD- 
DRESSED TO THE RELIGIOUS CLASSES. 
Il, is eae OF RATIONAL RELIGIOUS 


III. METHOD OF DEVELOPING THE RELIGION 


OF NATURE. 


London: Jouw CuarMan, 142, Strand. 





Just published, post 8vo, 7s., 


A URORA, and OTHER POEMS. 
ss HENRY R. SANDBACH. 


By Mis. 





Also, by the same Authoress, 
POEM §&._ Post 8vo, 7s. 


‘These Poems are worthy of a daughter of Mr. Roscoe.’’ 
—Gentleman’s Magazine. 


GIULIANO DE MEDICI. 


Acts ; with other Poems, 


THE AMIDEI, 


Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A Drama in Five 
Post 8vo, 6s, 


A Tragedy, in Five Acts. 





Wi.LIAM PicKkEeRinG, 177, Piccadilly. 


| 


Just published, 8vo, 5s., 


| AN APOLOGY for the SEPTUAGINT ; in 

which its Claims to Biblical and Canonical Authority 
®re briefly Stated and Vindicated. By EDWARD WILLIAM 
GRINFIELD, M.A. Editor of the “ Hellenistic Greek 
Lestament.”” 


br 
i 
| WILLIAM PicKkeERIN¢, 177, Piccadilly. 
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NEW WORK ON NINEVEH. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s, bound,} 


NOTES FROM NINEVEH 
AND TRAVELS IN MESOPOTAMIA, ASSYRIA, AND SYRIA. 
By the Rev. J. P. FLETCHER: 


These Travels embrace not only Nineveh and its Antiquities, but various new and interesting particulars 
respecting the Yezidees, the Nestorians, and Oriental Christians, as well as notices of the country between 
Mosul and Aleppo, which has been explored by few European travellers. The work also comprises remarks 
on the hyothesis advocated by Major Rawlinson, as regards the early Assyrian Kings. 





HENRY COLBURN, PUBLISHER, 13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 








CUNNINGHAM’S HANDBOOK OF LONDON. 





On Wednesday will be Published, Post 8vo., 16s., 


THE HANDBOOK OF LONDON; 


PAST AND PRESENT. 


By PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A. 


*.+ 4 NEW EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED, NOT ABRIDGED, BUT COMPRESSED, 
WITH AN INDEX OF NAMES, IN ONE COMPACT VOLUME. 


“ To this ‘ Handbook for London’ the praise of being most instructive as well as entertaining cannot be 


denied.”—Quarterly Review. 
“We can conceive no companion more welcome to an enlightened foreigner visiting the metropolis than 
Mr. Cunningham.”—The Times. 
“ A work useful in purpose, and national in character.”—Morning Chronicle. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 











CATALOGUE OF SCOTT’S WORKS AND LIFE. 





The Proprietors of these Writines beg to announce that they have just prepared a 


COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 


Containing the fullest information regarding all the various Editions of 


SIR WALTER SCOTT'S WRITINGS AND LIFE. 


Copies may be had on application to any Bookseller in Town or Country. 


«*x The Trade can be supplied with any quantity for distribution on application to their 
Correspondents in London or Edinburgh, 





ROBERT CADELL, EDINBURGH: HOULSTON AND STONEMAN, LONDON. 


MR. BENTLEYS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 
THE INITIALS: a Story of Modem 


Life. 3 vols. 

“No better picture of domestic life in South Germany has 
yet been executed. ‘The Initials’ must please all who love 
character in persons lowlier than Antonys and Cleopatras,” 
—Athenaum. 


Il 
PICTURES OF NUREMBURG 
AND RAMBLES IN THE HILLS AND VALLEYS oF 
FRANCONIA. ByH.J.WHITLING, Esq, 2 vols,, pot 
8vo, numerous Engravings, 21s. 


Ill. 


FENIMORE COOPER’S NEW R0- 
MANCE, “ The WAYS of the HOUR.” 3 vols, 

“ The most exciting and dramatic tale that has proceeded 
from the pen of this accomplished novelist. It abounds in 
incident and ch ter, and is of absorbing interest.”— 
Britannia. 

“ More interesting than even Mr. Cooper's novels usually 
are—the plot better sustained, and the sarcasm very healthy 
and sound.’’—Examiner, 





IV. 


THE LIFE OF H.R.H. THE DUKE 
OF KENT. By the Rev. ERSKINE NEALE, Author 
of “The Life Book of a Labourer,” ‘ Closing Scenes,” &, 
8vo, with Portrait, 14s. 

v. 
Mr. WILKIE COLLINS'S ANTO- 
NINA. 3 vols. 
“This work has placed Mr. Collins in the rank of our 
greatest writers of romance.” —Times, 

vi. 
THE PILLARS OF HERCULES. 
A narrative of TRAVELS IN SPAIN AND MOROCO), 
By DAVID URQUHART, Esq., M.P. 2 vols., 8v0., 28% 





ALSO, IN A FEW DAYS, 


THE PHANTOM WORLD; % 


NARRATIVES OF APPARITIONS, GHOSTS, &€. 








NOTICE—PARLOUR LIBRARY. 
Subscribers are requested to take notice that they may obtain in this Series — 


WASHINGTON IRVING’S SKETCH BOOK. 


NOW READY. 








ALSO, JUST READY, 


TALES OF A TRAVELLER & BRACEBRIDGE HALL 


This announcement is considered RLOUR’ as there are other Editions at the same price, and it may be 


desirable to specify PARL LIBRARY EDITION; to keep sets uniform, 





Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. #. 
CHRISTMAS, M.A., Author of “ The Cradle of the Twia 
Giants.” 2 vols, demy 8vo. 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF 
THE CONQUEST OF PERU. 3y 
W. H. PRESCOTT, Esq., Author of The Reig 
Ferdinand and Isabella.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Om Monday 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, 
. Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





LONDON: Printed b 
No. 300, Strand (at the Office of D. M. AIRD, No. 
and Published by him at the LITERARY GA: 
300, Strand, in the county of Middlesex.—® 





SIMMS AND M‘INTYRE, LONDON AND BELFAST. 


1850. 
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